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AVELLER, IN FAVOUR 


OF TEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Buckingham, the 
veller, who is now a me 


celebrated Oriental tra- 
mber of the British Par- 


liament, delivered at Liverpool soine time since, 


a lecture on temperance, 
he made some curious 

long voyages, in which h 
er both hot and cold, he 
any advantage in the us 
had offered to seamen, i 
coffee, tea, and other lux 


in the course of which 
statements. During his 
e had experienced weath- 
had never, he said, found 
e of ardent spirits. He 
n lieu of ardent spirits, 
uries, and those who had 


accepted his offer, had experienced, even by the 


admission of their com 
spirits than themselves. 


rades, better health and 
The officers always se- 


lected the abstainers, in preference to the others, 
in cases of difficulty or danger, finding from ex- 


erience, that they were 


more to be depended on. 


uring his journeys by land, he had visited Cairo, 
Damascus, Aleppo, Ispahan, and other large ci- 
ties, he had traversed Egypt, Palestine, Mesopo- 


| mestic ones. 


tamia, and Arabia, and had resided six years in 
- Hindostan, and yet in those Mohammedan and 
Pagan countries, in which he could not from first 
to last, have seen fewer than three millions of 
people, he had not met with more than twenty 
drunkards. But he had not been three hours in 
his native country, on his return home, before he 
had seen fifty—this was at Portsmouth, the place 
of his debarkation. Now, a3 England professed 
Christianty, he believed that if she had abandon- 
ed the sin of drunkenness, she would exhibit a 
brighter spectacle than any other country on the 
earth. ‘The etrongest race of men he had ever 
seen, were natives of the Himalaya Mountains, 
who came to Calcutta as wrestlers. They had 
been pitted against British sailors and soldiers, 
all picked men, and it had been found ‘That one 
of them was a match for three Britons—yet these 
men had never drank any thing stronger than milk. 
Mr. Buckingham said that he himself once tra- 
velled on horseback from Diarbekir to Bagdad, a 
distance of eight hundred miles, when the ther- 
mometer ranged from one hundred to 130 degrees. 
He had performed the journey in ten days, drink- 
ing water only, and yet was as fresh at the jour- 
ney’s end as when he set out. 


| 


MISFORTUNE. 


“The spider’s most attenuated thread, 
Is cord, is cable to man’s tender tie 


On earthly bliss ;—it breaks at every breeze.” 
Youne. 


that vice generally carries with it its own pun- 
ishmeat, and that in many, I may say in most 
instances, misery, disappointment, adversity, and 
wretchedness, are the awful followers in its train. 
But we are not by any means to infer from this, 
when we see adversity, and disappointment, and 
the oatward appearance of misery and wretched- 
ness, that we may invariably trace them out to 
the actual sins of vicious character, for very fre- 
quently the cause of these effects is only known 
to the all wise God, whose ways are inscrutable 
to man. To illustrate my point, I will relate a 
simple tale with which my immediate knowledge 
has furnished me, and which may perhaps in- 
terest and instruct. 

In the town of which I am a native, there lived, 
when I was a boy, a respectable man, who was 
justly esteemed by all who knew him, asa pious, 
honest, and praise-worthy character. Blessed 
with a wife in every respect suited to him, and 
having a promising family under his fostering 
care, he seemed to have a prospect of future com- 
fort and joy in a happy old age; and, engaged in 
a profitable mercantile concern, his temporal af- 
fairs appeared equally prosperous with his do- 
But this prospect of peace lasted 
not long, and I have now to turn the view of my 
subject, and present to my reader the adverse 
side of my tale. 

His only son, at the age of nineteen, was sent 
to Oxford in order to receive the completion of his 
education ; but imbibing bad habits, and pursuing 
a round of dissipation, he contracted debts which 
he was unable to pay, and committing robbery to 
extricate himself from difficulty, he was taken 
into custody, and tried by the laws of his coun- 
try, and eventually transported for fourteen years. 
I remember hearing my father describe (for he 
was intimate with the family) the agony of the 
parent at this melancholy event. On the day his 
son was tried, he shut himself out from the world, 
and was engaged in prayer to Almighty God, for 
blessing, help, and succor; a short time before 
the young man was sent an exile from the coun- 
try, he visited him in the cell where he was con- 
fined. ‘Fhe poor father besought his rebellious 
child, with tears of parental affection, to give up 
for ever, the evil courses he had adopted ; but his 
last advice was disregarded with sullen silence, 
and the son even reproached his sorrowing parent 
with having brought him to the state he was now 
in, by refusing to give him money according to 
his wishes. Oh! what a stroke toa kind and 
indulgent father ! | 

The next misfortune he experienced was the 
loss of all his worldly pruperty, occasioned partly 
by unavoidable miafortunes in trade, and partly 
by the villanous conduct of his partner. After 
clearing himself from debt, (and let it be observ- 
ed, that he was thus honest at the certain loss of 
all his temporal substance,) he left the town in 
which he had hitherto lived, and going to Lon- 
don, engaged himself as a clerk in a meschant’s 
office. But his wife, being naturally of a weak 
constitution, and the sense of misfortune and the 
pressure of various troubles having rendered her 
still weaker, and being obliged, from her hus- 
band’s confined circumstances, to engage in du- 
ties to which she had never before been accus- 
tomed, soon fell a victim to accumulated afilic- 
tion, and died, leaving her husband two daugh- 
ters. 

The poor man still continued to work his tire- 
some way through disappointment and danger, 
till one day riding out on business, his horse 
precipitated him to the ground, aod his thigh 
being fractured by the fall, and his body in many 
other places much injured, he was conveyed toa 
small house near the place where the accident 
had happened. There his two daughters care- 
fully tended him, and supported themselves, as 
well as they could, by the labour of their hands, 
sitting up frequently the whole of the night and 
invariably working in the day, when their duty 
to their sick parent permitted them. A course of 
labour like this, soon destroyed the younger of 
the daughters, who fell a premature sacrifice to 
duty and affection in the eighteenth year of her 
age. When in health and strength, she was a 
beautiful and lovely girl, but misfortune had ef- 
faced the bloom from her cheeks, and watchful 
toil had wasted her form, and reduced her before 
death, to a mere skeleton. My father hearing of 
this last disaster, hastened immediately to the 
place where he heard they were. He arrived at 
the little house, I might say hovel, in which the 
remaining parent and child resided, on the even- 
ing of the day on which the deceased daughter 
was buried. Here he found all misery and 
wretchedness. ‘The poor father seeing around 
him such evils, which he could not alleviate, had 
given way to melancholy forebodings, and was 
now in a state of delirium ; and the inward con- 
dition of his mind working upon his outward 
frame, which was still suffering under the dread- 
ful accident which had befallen him, soon ended 
his existence. His life was always exemplary, 
and a few intervals of sanity before his decease 
proved that he died as he had lived—a Christian. 
[he fate of his remaining daughter I need not 
farther pursue, any more than by observing, that 


seminary. 

There is one circumstance more I would relate 
and then my tale is concluded. 
about three years ago, at the close of a summer’s 
day, along a road little frequented, and passing 
by a deserted barn on the road side, I heard a 
deep groan which seemed to proceed fromit. I 
dismounted from my horse, and fastening him to 
a tree which grew near, I entered the barn to see 
what was the cause of the groans and sighs, 
which-were still at intetvals repeated. I found 
lying on the ground a man in the extreme of 
wretchedness, who seemed nearly expiring with 
wounds he had received, for his body was co- 
vered with gore, and the ground on which he lay 
was purpled with blood—I spoke to him—I 
moved him—I asked him what brought him to 
the state he wasin? He exerted himself with 
a mighty effort, and ceasing the heart-rending 
moans which he had continued to utter ever since 
I entered, he faintly, and at intervals, said, “¢.. 
am murdered—by my comrades;—my name Is 
James Pomfret.’? I started. It was the rebel- 
lious son of the poor man whose case I have just 
related,—the young man who had been trans- 
ported, and of whom nothing had been heard. 1 
stooped down to look at his face, for though a 
boy when he left home, I could recollect his fea- 
tures—but the spirit had for ever fled. 

This tale may teach a lesson to the young. It 
may show them, that had the miserable mortal, 
whose awful death I have last recorded, been 
virtuous instead of vicious, and followed the 
ways of piety, instead of the ways of evil, he 
might, when adversity laid her heavy hand upon 
his family, have been their succour and their 
help, an honour to himself, and a praise to all 
with whom he was connected. It may teach 
them, that sin not only brings dishonour and 
disgrace upon ourselves, but misery and woe 
oa our family and friends, as it hinders us from 
imparting comfort and blessing when they are 
needed. 

My tale may also teach patience and resigna- 
tion to every one, from the knowledge that the 
ways of Jehovah are only known to himself, and 
that affliction and pain are not proofs of evil in 


the heart. 


It is a remark confirmed by actual experience, 


she at present lives as conductor of a respectable 


I was riding | 


DOCTRINE OF PREDESTINATION. 


As the Rev. P. S. C. of L. was lately tra- 
velling on horseback in Lancashire, he was 
overtaken by a genteel looking traveller, who 
solicited the favour of his company. The stran- 
ger conversed like 2 man who had a veneration 
for sacred things, and after talking on various 
subjects, asked Mr. C. if he was not a clergy- 
man? ‘J am the minister of an independent con- 
answered his companion. 

‘May I take the liberty'to ask if you are a 
Calvinist ?’ said the other. : 

‘As that term in its popular sense, certainly 
conveys a general notion of my theological senti- 
ments,’ replied Mr. C., ‘I do not hesitate to 
appropriate it; but I have long admired the wis- 
dom of that sacred injunction of Jesus Christ, 
‘Call no man your father upon the earth.’ ’ 

* Bat,’ said the other, ‘am I to understand that 
my new acquaintance, in whose conversation I feel 
much interested, can possibly admit into his creed 
the doctrine of predestination to eternal life?” 
Most unquestionably,’ returned the minister ; 
for what doctrine is more clearly revealed by 
Christ and his apostles? It is so linked in 
the golden® chain of redemption, that I could not 
reject it, without rejecting at the same time, a 
great deal more.’ 

* But your candour must acknowledge,’ added 
the stranger, ‘ that entirely depends on the expla- 
nation given to the many passages to which you 
refer; and that many learned and good men have 
placed them ina very different light from what 
the Calvinists do. Nor .can I vindicate the 
righteousness of God in making between his 
creatures, any such distinction as election suppo- 
ses.” 

* Before that objection is admitted to contain 
any force,’ answered Mr. C. ‘you must prove 
that God owes eternal life to any of his fallen 
creatures ; and, further, that the vindication of a 
mortal is essential to the equity of God. Besides, 
the question is not, What are the difficulties con- 
nected with the doctrine, or, can a worm solve 
them all? but is this doctrine of predestination 
scripturally and philosophically true; or is it not? 
The difficulties of the subject will prove nothing 
against the fact: and he that brings the legisla- 
tion of his Creator before the’ tribunal of his own 
understanding, should first be able to measure 
the length of his eternity, the breadth of his im- 
mensity, the height of his wisdom, and the 
depth of his decrees. Is it not a sad evidence 
of human depravity, that creatures of a day will 
sit in judgment on spiritual and eternal things ; 
as if the Author of the great mystery of godliness, 
were altogether such an one as_ themselves? 
Permit me to repeat to you a few stanzas of Dr. 
Watts upon this subject! 


Chain’d to his throne, a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men; 

With every angel’s form and size, 
Drawn by th’ Eternal pen. 


Now he exalts neglected worms, 
To sceptres and a crown; 

Anon, the following page he turns, 
And treads the monarch down. 


Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason givee ; 

Nor dares the favourite angel pry 
Between the golden leaves. 


¢ But,’ continued Mr. C., ‘Ignorance often at- 
tempts upon earth, what would make inspiration 
tremble in heaven.’ 7 

‘I hope you will not be offended,’ replied the 
gentleman, ‘if I declare notwithstanding, all you 
advance, I do not, I cannot believe in this doctriné 
of predestination.’ 

¢And | hope,’ rejoined Mr. C., ‘that you will 
not be offended, if I declare, I am quite of opinion 
that you do believe in it; for your intelligent 
conversation on other subjects, will not permit 
me to believe the contrary.’ 

‘I beg, Sir,’ said the other, * you will explain 
yourself, for your assertion surprises me.’ ! 

‘If you will favour me with the short answer 
of yes or no, jto a few explicit questions, I shall 
take the liberty to propose,’ replied Mr. C., ‘I 
have but little doubt 1 can prove what I have 
affirmed : and, if you do not think my questions 
sufficiently explicit to admit such answers, I will 
endeavour to make them so.” 

‘It will afford me great satisfaction,’ said the 
other ‘to comply with your proposal.’ 

Mr. C. then began: * Are you of opinion that 
all sinners will be saved ?’ 

* By no means,’ said the gentleman. 

‘But you have no doubt,’ added Mr. C., ‘it 
will be formally and finally determined, at the 
day of judgment who are to be saved, and who 
are to perish?’ 

‘I am certainly of that opinion,’ replied the 
gentleman. | | 

‘I would ask, then,’ continued Mr. C., * is the 
great God under any necessity of waiting till 
these last awful assizes, in order to determine 
who are the righteous that are to be saved, and the 
wicked who are to perish ?’ we 

‘By no means,’ said the other, ‘for he cer- 
tainly knows already.’ 

‘When do you imagine,’ asked Mr. C., * that 
he first attained this knowledge ?” 

Here the gentleman paused and hesitated a 
little; but soon answered, *‘ He must have known 
it from all eternity.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mr. C. * It must have been fixed 
from all eternity.’ 
‘That by no means follows,’ replied the other. 
‘Then it follows,’ added Mr. C., ‘that he did 
not know from all eternity, but only guessed, 
and happened to guess right: for how can Om- 
niscience know what is yet uncertain?’ 

Here the stranger began to perceive his diffi- 
culty, and, after a short debate, confessed it 
should seem that it nust have been fixed from all 
eternity. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. C., ‘ one question more will 
prove that you believe in predestination as well 
as I. You have acknowledged, what can never 
be disproved, that Gud could not know from 
eternity who shall be saved, unless it had been 
fixed from eternity. If, then, it was fixed, be 
pleased, Sir, to inform me who fixed it? 

The gentleman candidly acknowledged he had 
never taken this view of the subject before; and 
said he believed it would be the last time he 
should attempt to oppose the doctrine of predesti- 
nation to eternal life.—Christian Mag. 


A HUMBLE PREACHER. 


A very pious, but weak man, being ordained 
minister in Fifeshire, about 1650, some of his 
people left off hearing him and went to other 
churches in the neighbourhood. One day meet- 
ing some of them, he asked whither they were 
going? They replied that they were going to 
hear such an one of his brethren, as his own ser- 
mons did not edify them so much. He said with 
great heartiness, **O yes; go always where your 
souls get most edification; and may God’s bles- 
sing and mine go with you.”” The people were 
so affected, that they resolved rather to trust their 
edification with the Lord, than desert the minis- 
try of such a holy and humble man. 


Algerius, an Italian martyr, thus wrote from 
his prison, a little before his death: ** Who would 
believe that in this dungeon I should find a para- 
dise so pleasant ; in a place of sorrow and death, 
tranquillity, and hope, and life; where others 
weep, I rejoicc.” 


FIKE WORSHIPPERS AT BATAVIA. 


+ As the crowd began to collect around the prin- 
eipal altar of the temple, we drew near, and 
found the high priest deeply engaged in prayer 
to the gods, for their assistance in the ensuing 
¢eremonies. In his right hand he held a bell, in 
his left a ram’s horn, and while bowing very 
low before the altar, he would ieerndsaly ring 
the bell and blow the horn. ‘The air echoed, at 
intervals, with the sound of gongs, kettle-drums, 
and other instruments, beaten by a band of musi- 
‘cians stationed near him, in the most vehement 
and furious manner. ; 

* In connexion with the usual offerings, and the 
burning of incense on the altar, was a salt-cellar, 
in conformity to ancient usages, that ‘every 
offering shall be seasoned with salt,” (Mark ix. 
49.—Lev. ii. 13.) also a bowl, containing the 
‘clean water and hyssop,” into which he occa- 
sionally dipped his finger, and with it sprinkled 
himself and the place around him. These cere- 
monies being finished, the priests moved on ina 
procession, followed by the multitude, and took 
a'station near the great fire, where they repeated 
nearly the same ceremonies. ‘The principal priest 
arent te very devout and earnest in his petitions. 

ze had wrought himself up to so high a pitch of 
frenzy, that the perspiration poured in streams 
from his face. ‘Three other priests beside him 
ge: on the occasion. The fire was of live 
c@als, about twelve or fourteen feet in diameter, 
and more than two feet deep. : 

‘The ceremony commenced by the waving of 
the large Chinese black flag several times over 
the fire, by one of the men. In the centre of 
the flag I noticed come large letters in gold leaf, 
signifying the king of the dark heaven. 

The high priest approached the fire, and 
marched around it in a reckless manner, puffing, 
and occasionally blowing a blast with his ram’s 
horn. He next took the salt, and sprinkled it 
over the coals, and did the same thing with the 
‘eglean water and hyssop.’’ He repeated his 
circular march as before, blowing his ram’s horn, 
and casting into the fire a few strips of paper, 
stamped with Chinese characters. ; 

The assistant priest then brought him a richly 
hilted sword, and several small flags of various 
colours, made apparently of paper. His feverish 
brain began now to reel. Like one made des- 
pefate, he became wild with frenzy. He blew 
his horn longer and louder than before, and cut 
the’ air with his sword, for the purpose of repel- 
ling evil spirits; for the Chinese believe that on 
such occasions the air is filled with them. Loud 
shouts of triumph were heard amid the crowd, 
as three idolaters came rushing down from the 
temple, bearing in their arms the idol gods. A 
part of the multitude attempted to prevent their 
progress, by casting every possible impediment 
in their way, but this only inspired them with 
redoubled energy, believing that the gods which 
th@y bore would assist them, and enable them to 
break down every barrier, and overcome every 
obstacle. 

The tumult now became greater than ever. A 
tremendous rush was made towards the fire, 
where an extensive circle was formed; and so 
great was the excitement, that had I not at the 
time been firmly braced, I must inevitably have 
been either crushed to death, or borne into the 


living embers. An opening was immediately 
medo in the ving. and tha deentose with the 


gods in their arms, headed by the priests, rushed 
barefooted through the midst of the flames; and so 
eager were the people to behold what was passing, 
that the police could with great difficulty control 
them, and prevent their breaking over the mounds 
of their authority. 3 
Me idolaters now began literally to * inflame 
themselves with idols,” and to be mad upon 
them. ‘They passed and repassed through the 
fire several times in quick succession. In this 
confusion and high state of excitement, one man 
lost his hat, which was nearly burnt up, ‘and 
another let fall one of the gods into the fire, 
which, had it not been instantly plucked out by 
some kind and good-natured man standing near, 
must have been consumed. 
_ At length one of these fanatics fell down, as 
in a swoon, apparently dead. Whether this was 
a mere feint, or whether it was the result of ex- 


treme exhaustion, 1 am unable to say; but am/ 


inclined to think that it was the former. 

He was hastily seized by some of the attend- 
ants, carried to the temple, and placed upon his 
back within the chancel, near the altar. ‘I'he 
fanatical agitations of the populace were now so 
great, and the rush to this spot so tremendous, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty I could 
approach near enough to witness what passed. 
The man lay for some time, apparently lifeless, 
when suddenly, as though roused from some 
horrid and frightful dream, he sprang upon his 
feet, exhibiting in his countenance the wildest 
expression, and was immediately seized by about 
half a dozen men of gigantic strength, standing 
near, who with their utmost exertions were 
scarcely able to hold him. 

_After struggling for some time in their arms, 
displaying great strength, he again became as in 
a lifeless state. The high priest, the same that 
preceded him through the fire, then tried the 
power of incantations, for the purpose of restor- 
ing him to life. 

He would stamp upon the floor in the most 
frightful manner, ring his bell, and crack his 
whip at a furious rate. At length the master of 
ceremonies commenced supplicating the gods to 
restore the soul to the man, but he was imme- 
diately reproved by one of the bystanders, who 
said, ** You fool, the god is not there, the god is 
in the man,” and accordingly he commenced 
worshipping the apparently dead man. Strange 
that human beings should worship gods that 
need such protection. The place now re-echoed 
with the sound of gongs, drums, cymbals, bells, 
and in short, with every instrument that could 
be put in requisition. The noise was discor- 
dant and deafening. The man was soon resus- 
citated, for what might not be expected from 
heterogeneous demonstration of musical 
skill! 

He was then informed by the master of cere- 
monies that he must present an offering to the 
gods, and return make to them, for restoring 
his soul to him. This done, the scene closed. 
How severely these idolaters were burnt, I 
could not accurately ascertain. That they were 
greatly injured was evident enough, and it could 
scarcely be otherwise, as their limbs and feet 
were perfectly bare. I was informed that when 
such an exhibition is over, the fire devotees are 
confined to their dwellings for a eonsiderable 
time, and that they immediately put their feet into 
lime-water, to remove the soreness, ‘The priest, 
and the train of votaries who accompanied him 
through the fire, were hired for the occasion, ac- 
cording to the usual custom, and received a hand- 
some reward for it. ‘The persons are never of 
the first rank, but are chosen from the lower 
orders of society. The whole scene has left 
upon my own mind a strong impression of the 
extreme degradation into which the idolatrous 
Chinese are fallen.—‘* Warriner’s Cruise of the 
Potomac,”’ 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


The Syriac translation of the New Testament, 
it is admitted, was completed, very early in the 
second century, if not before; at least the Gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Acts of the 
Apostles. Now, in the Syriac—the * Lydia and 
her household,” ** Jailor and his household,” * Ste- 
phanas and his household ;’’ are translated Lydia 
and her children, Jailor and his children, Stepha- 
nus and his children.—Prot. Vind, 


 BUNYAN’S DICTION. 


Of the best part of our language, Bunyan was 
a master; he became so by study of the Bible. 
It was his book of all language; for years he 
studied it as for his life. No bewildered mari- 
ner, in a crazy bark, on an unknown Sed, amidst 
sunken reefs and dangerous shallows, ever pon- 
dered his chart with half the earnestness. It 
was as if life or death depended on every time 
he opened it, and every line he read. The Scrip- 
tures were wonderful things to him. The fear of 
‘those sentences that stood against me, as some- 
times I thought they every one did—made me 
with careful heart and watchful eye, with great 
fearfulness, to turn over every leaf, and with 
much diligence, mixed with trembling, to con- 
sider every sentence with its natural force and 
latitude.” Now would he Jeap into the bosom 
of that promise, that yet he feared did shut its 
heart against him. Now also I would labour 
to take the word as God hath laid it down, 
without restraining the natural force of one syl- 
lable thereof. Oh! what did I now see in that 
blessed sixth of John, ‘and him that cometh to 
me, I will in no wise cast out.” Oh, many a 
pull hath my heart with Satan, for that blessed 
sixth of John! A word! a word! to lead a 
weary soul, that it might not sink forever! 
"twas that I hunted for! Yes, often when I 
have been making to the promise, I have seen 
as if the Lord would refuse my soul for ever; I 
was often as if I had run upon the pikes, and as 
if the Lord had thrust at me, to keep me from 
him, as with a flaming sword !”’ 

Here is the secret of his knowledge of the 
Bible: and his intense study of the Bible is the 
secret of the purity of his English style. ‘The 
fervour of the poet’s soul, acting through the 
medium of such a language as he learned from 
our common translation of the Scriptures, has 
produced some of the most admirable specimens 
in existence of the homely power and familiar 
beauty of the English tongue. ‘There are pas- 
sages even in the **Grace Abounding” which, 
for homely fervidness and power of expression, 
might be placed side by side with any thing in 
the most admired authors, and not suffer in the 
comparison. As long as the Bible in its present 
translation is the property of all who read Eng- 
lish, while the Pilgrim’s Progress is the book of 
the People, and the merit of Shakspeare rightly 
appreciated, we need not fear any great corrup- 
tion in the English tongue.—ourth Amer. Rev. 


AD PATREM IN COELO. 
Convent Bell.” 


Far, far o’er hill and dell, 
On the breeze rolling, 
List to the slow, deep bell, 
Solemaly tolling. 
Grief in its every tone, 
Onward *tis sweeping, 
Telling that one is gone, 
To his last sleeping. 


Now to the fireside blaze, 
Sadly we gather ; ; 
Tearfully round we gaze.— 
Where is_our father ? 
Far, far, from the haunts of men, 


Parted forever, _ 
arth sees us meet again, 


Never, oh never! 


Thanks for the gift he left, 
His pure life’s story,— 
Death, that all else has reft, 
Dims not this glory.— 
On memory’s gazing eye, 
Thickly there gather 
Relics that cannot die, 
Of our lost father. 


Thanks that the stern, cold tomb 

Jesus hath riven,— 
_ That beyond earth’s dull gloo 

Gleams a bright Heaven. 

There in communion sweet, 
Happy forever, 

All faithful hearts shall meet, 
No more to sever.—Bost. Obs. 


THE PERPLEXITY OF LUTHER CONCERNING 
JUSTIFICATION. 


However blameless a life I might lead as a 
monk, I a most unquiet conscience: 
1 perceived myself a sinner before God; I saw 
that I could do nothing to appease him; and I 
hated the idea of a just God that punishes sin- 
ners. I was well versed in St. Paul’s writings, 
and, in particular, I had a most wonderful desire 
to understand the Epistle to the Romans. But I 
was puzzled with the expression * therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed.”? My heart rose 
almost with a sort of silent blasphemy against 
God, at least, in secret, I said, with great mur- 
muring and indignation, was it not enough that 
wretched man, already eternally ruined by the 
curse of original depravity, should be oppressed 
with every species of misery through the con- 
demning power of the commandment, but that 
even through the Gospel, God should threaten us 
with his anger and justice, thereby add affliction 
to affliction? Thus I raged with a troubled con- 
science. Over and over I revolved the above- 
mentioned passage to the Romans most importu- 
nately. My thirst to know the Apostle’s mean- 
ing was insatiable. At length, while I was 
meditating day and night on the words, and their 
connexion with what immediately follows, name- 
ly, ‘the just shall live by faith,’ it pleased God 
to have pity upon me, to open mine eyes, and to 
show me, that the righteousness of God, which 
is here said to be revealed in the Gospel ‘from 
faith to faith,’ relates to the method by which 
God, in his mercy, justifies a sinner through faith, 
agreeably to what is written, * The just shall live 
by faith.” Hencel felt myself a new man, and 
all the Scriptures appeared to wear a new aspect. 
I ran as quickly through them as my~memory 
enabled me, I collected together the leading terms, 
and I observed, in their meaning, a strict analogy, 
according to my new views. Thus, in many in- 
stances, the work of God means that which he 
works in us, and the power and wisdom of God 
mean the power and wisdom which his Spirit 
produces in the minds of the faithful, and in the 
same manner are to be understood the patience, 
the salvation, the glory of God. The expression, 
‘‘the righteousness of God,’? now became as 
Sweet to my mind as it had been hateful before, 
and this very passage of St. Paul proved to me 
the entrance into paradise.” 


JUST REASONING OF A HEATHEN CHILD. 


Cyrus, when a youth, being at the court of 
Astyages, undertook one day to be the cup-bearer 
at table. Jt was the duty of this officer to taste 
the liquor before it was presented to the king. 
Cyrus, without performing this ceremony, de- 
livered the cup in a very graceful manner to his 
grandfather. The kiag reminded him of his 
omission, which he imputed to forgetfulness. No, 
replied Cyrus, I was afraid to taste it, because I 
apprehended there was poison in the liquor; for 
not long since, at an entertainment which you 
gave, I observed that the lords of your court, 
after drinking of it became noisy, quarrelsome 
and frantic. Even you, sir, seemed to have for- 
gotten that you were a KING. 


- The Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky 
word dropped from the tongue cannot be brought 
back again by acoach and six horses. 


SUMMERFIELD PREACHING TO CHILDREN, 
As for children, did ever man wit their hearts, 
with superior grace and success? Every cler- 
gyman who has (ried it, knows thé difficulty of. 
addressing them appropriately, and if hé can 
tnake himself undetstood he thinks he has attain-, 
ed much. But beyond this first requisite of an 
orator, according to Dr. Blair, he hardly pre- 
sumes to go. ‘To be eloquent is out of the ques- 
tion. But Summerfield shone here. He seemed 
to impart ‘his soul to their souls—to come down. 
from the dignity and precision of a more elaborate. 
style, and suit his thoughts, words and feelings. 
to their capacities. 1t was in the soft expressive 
language of Scripture, * as the small rain on the. 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass,” 
that this ** doctrine” then distilled from his lips. 
He announced his text—let his face relax into 
one of those celestial smiles, which were some- 
times permitted to revel there—looked more than | 
benevolently round on the vast assemblage of 
children (who thronged the church in Balti- 
more) before him—seemed to feel something 
kindling within: * That’s a sweet text, is it 
not?”’ exclaimed he by way of exordium. The 
effect was electrical ; a thousand little faces glit- 
tered with smiles, instinctively reflecting as it 
were the expression of that fine original that 
beamed before them. A collection was to be 
taken up for the benefit of the Wyandot Mission. 
No child was to give over six centa. When the 
lates were handed round, they were so over- 
oaded by the tribute of little hands, that they 
were scarcely portable, and some of thei te- 
—_ to be unladen before they could finish their 
round. 


Froin Zion's Herald. 
WHAT I DO NOT LIKE IS, 


1. When I go to church, to see a crowd of 
prs standing about the doors, talking and 
anghing, when they ought to be in the house be- 
having like gentlemen. 

2. ‘To see and hear people, when they enter the 
honse of God, walk across the floor with as much 
carelessness and as little reverence as they would 
travel through a counting-room or gin-shop. 

3. During divine service, to see young people 
whispering and laughing, or older people dozing 
and nodding, or looking out of the windows, or, 
if an individual chance to come in or go out of 
the house, to have all the congregation look round 
to see what is going on. 

4. ‘Io have a person unnecessarily leave the 
place of worship before the meeting is closed. 

5. To have the silence of devotion broken, by 
a rustling in the congregation to get hats, cloaks, 
&c., before the benediction is half pronounced. 

6. ‘To see people chewing tobacco and taking 
snuff in the house of God. . 

These, Mr. Editor, are my honest sentiments. 
I ama friend to good order, and polite Christian be- 
haviour, in the sanctuary of the Most High. | 


‘THE INFIDEL REPROVED. 


A gay young spark, of a deistical turn, travel- 
ling in a stage coach to London, forced his sen- 
timents on|the company, by attempting to ridicule 
the Scriptures; .and among other topics, made 
himself merry with the story of David and Go- 
liath, strongly urging the impossibility of a youth, 
like David, being able to throw a stone with suf- 
ficient force to sink it into the giant’s forehead. 
On this he appealed to the company, and in par- 
ticular to a grave gentleman of the denomination 
called Quakers, who sat silent in one corner of 
the carriage. Indeed, friend,” replied he, 
do not think it at all improbable, if the Philis- 
tine’s head was as soft as thine.” 


CRIME AND PAUPERISM IN NEW YORK AND 
BALTIMORE. 


It is stated in the New York Observer that 
there were committed in 1833, in that city, 6069 
criminals and vagrants: the public paupers num- 
ber 24,326, making a total of criminals, vagrants, 
and paupers of 30.395—being about one-eighth 
of the whole population. The public taxes for 
their support is about 300,000.—The number of 
drain shops is given in round numbers at 3,000, 
which are believed to be one of the inducin 
causes of this frightful amount of poverty rh 
crime. 


The number of paupers admitted into the Bal- 


timore Almshouse during the year 1834 was 928. 
Of these upwards of three hundred were foreign- 
ers, and above two hundred had resided less than 
a year in the city or county. The trustees also 
ascertained that of the number admitted, 475 
adults were of intemperate habits, and 50 chil- 
dren had intemperate parents; 65 adults were of 
known temperate habits, and 25 children were the 
offspring of temperate parents, 


ON POPERY. 
By the Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester, 


Innumerable symptoms appear of a prevailing 
disposition to contemplate the doctrines of Pope- 
ry with less disgust, and to witness their progress 
with less alarm, than has ever been known since 
the Reformation. All the zeal and activity are 
on one side; and while absurdity is retained, 
and every pretension defended, which formerly 
drew upon Popery the indignation and abhor- 
rence of all enlightened Christians,-we should be 
ready to conclude, from the altered state of pubs 
lic feeling, that a system once so obnoxious had 
undergone some momentous revolution. We 
seein, on this occasion, to have interpreted in its 
most literal sense the injunction of * hoping all 
things, and believing all things.” We persist in 
maintaining, that the adherents to Popery are 
materially changed, in contradiction to their ex- 
press disavowal; and while they make aq boast of 
the infallibility of their creed, and the unalterable 
nature of their religion, we persist in the belief of 
its having experienced we know not what melio- 
ration and improvement. In most instancer, 
when men are deceived, it is the effect of art and 
contrivance on the part of those who delude them: 
in this, the deception originates with ourselves ; 
and instead of bearing false witness against our 
neighbour, such is the excess of our candour, 
that we refuse to credit the unfavourable testimes 
ny which he bears of himeelf, 

There is in the mean time, nothing reciproeal 
in this strange method of proceeding: we pipe to 
them but they will not dance. Our concessions, © 
instead of softening and mollifying, seem to have 
no other effect upon them, than to elate their 
pride and augment their arrogance. 

An equal change in the state of feeling towards 
an object which has itself undergone no alteration 
whatever, and where the party by which it is 
displayed profess to adhere to their ancient tenets, 
it would be difficult to specify. ‘The causes of 
this singular phenomenon, may partly be ascribed 
to the length of time which has elapsed since we 
have had actual experience of the enormous cru- 
elties of the papal system, and to the fancied 
security we possess against their recurrence ; 
partly to the agitation of a great political question, 
which seems to have had the effect of identifying 
the cause of Popery with that of the Protestant 
dissenters. ‘The impression of the heart has, in 
a manner, spent itself; and in many, its place is 
occupied by an eagerness to giasp at present ad- 
vantages, and to lay hold of every expedient, for 
shaking off the restraints which a narrow and 
timid policy has imposed. ‘The influence of 
these circumstances has been much aided by that 
indifference to religious truth which too often 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


sheltets itself under the maek of candour; and to 
véch an extent has this humour been carried, that 
distinguished leaders in Parliament have not 
sctupled to feptesent the controversy between the 
Papists and the Protestants as turning on obscure 
and unintelligible points of doctrine, searcely 
worth the attention of enlightened minds ; while 
nh beneficed clergyman of some distinction, has 
treated the whole subject as of no more importance 
than the idle disputes agitated by the schoolmen. 
It was but a few yeare since, that a celebrated 
nobleman; in the Howse of Peers, vehemently 
condemned the oath of abjnration, for applying 
the term superstitious to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. In exactly the same spirit, the 
appellation of Papiet is exchanged for catholic,— 
a concession whiclr the adherents of the church of 


Rome well know how to improve, as amounting 


to bittle. short of a formal surrender of the point 
at issue. For, if the Papists are really entitled 
fo the name of Catholics, Protestants of every de- 
nomination are involved in the guilt of schism. 

This revolution in the feelings of a great por- 

fiow of the public, has probably been not a little 
‘promoted by another cause. The present times 
are eminently distinguished by the efforts em- 
ployed for the extension of vital religion: each 
denomination of Christians has taken its station, 
and contributed its part towards the diffusion of 
‘evangelical sentiments. The consequence has 
been, that the professors of serious piety are 
multiplied, and form at present a very conspicnoas 
branch of thecommunity. ‘The space which they 
occupy in the minds of the public, is not merely 
propseneeae to their numertcal importance, still 
ess to their rank insociety. It is, in a great mea- 
sure, derived from the publicity of their procerd- 
ings, and the numerous associations for the pro- 
motion of pious and benevolent objects, which 
they have originated and supported. By these 
means, their discriminating doctrines essenttal to 
vital piety, have become better known, and more 
fully discussed, than heretofore. However be- 
neficial, as to its general effects, such a state 
of things may have been, one consequence 
which might be expected, has been the result. 
The opposition of the enemies of religton has 
become more virulent, their hatred more heated 
and inflamed, and they have turned with no small 
eomplacency to the contemplation of a system 
which forms a striking contrast to the object of 
their detestation. 

Popery, in the ordinary state of its profession, 
combines the form of godliness with a total denial 
of its power. A heap of unmeaning ceremonies, 
adapted to fascinate the imagination and engage 
the senses,—implicit faith in human authority, 
combined with an utter neglect of Divine teach- 
ing,—ignorance the most profound, joined to 
dogmatism the most presumptuous,—a vigilant 
exclusion of biblical knowledge, together with a 
total extinction of free inquiry,—present the spec- 
tacle of religion, lying in state, surrounded with 
the silent pomp of death. ‘The very absurdities 
of such a religion render it less unacceptable to 
men, whose decided hostility to truth inclines 
them to view with complacency whatever ob- 
scures its beauty, or impedes its operation. Of 
all the’corruptions of Christianity which have 
prevailed to any considerable extent, Popery 
presents the most rumerous points of contrast to 
the simple doctrines ofthe Gospel; and just in 
proportion: as it gains ground, the religion of 
Christ must decline. 

On these accounts, though we are far from sup- 
posing that Popery, were .it triu;nphant, would 
allow toleration to any denomination of Protes- 
tants, we have the utmost confidence, that the 
professors of evangelical piety would be its first 
victims. The party most opposed to them, look 
to Papists as their natural ally, on whose assist- 
ance in the sappression of what they are pleased 
to denominate fanaticism and eothusiasin, they 
may always depend; they may, therefore, with- 
presumption, promise themselves the 
tinetion conferred on Ulysses, that of being last 
devoured. 

Whether Popery will ever be permitted, in the 
inscrutable counsels of heaven, again to darken 
and overspread the land, is an inquiry in which it 
is foreign to our province to engage. It is cer- 
tain, that the members of the Romish community 
are at this moment on the tip-toe of expectation. 
indulging the most sanguine hopes, suggested 
by the temper of the times, of soon recovering all 
that they have lost, and of seeing the pretended 
tights of their church restored in their tull splen- 
dour. If any thing can realize such an expecta- 
tion, it is undoubtedly the torpor and indifference 
of Protestants, combined wlth the incredible zeal 
and activity of Papists; and universal observa- 
tion shows what these are capable of effecting,— 
how often they compensate the disadvantages 
arising from paueity of number, as wel! as almost 
every kind of inequality. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A REJOINDER. 


Mr. Editor,—In your paper of the 6th inst., 
the writer of this communication made a few 
temarks on Mr. Barnes’ * Notes on .Romans,”’ 
designed to show that there are in that work 
statements which are irreconcileable with the 
doctrine of Justificution through the imputed righ- 
teousness of Christ, The Editor of ‘The Phila- 
delphian in his paper of the following week, re- 

lied to my strictures in an article characterized 


ess by candid argument than by unchristian de- | 


nunciation. I recur to the subject at this time, 
not from any love of theological controversy, but 
from a full conviction that the work referred to 
will prove, unless its errors be seasonably ex- 
sed, a seriuus injory to the cause of sound 
resbyterianism in our country. 
Adverting to my former communication, I find 
in it the following extract from Mr. Barnes’ 
* Reply to the Protest of Dr. Green and others,”’ 
read before the Synod of Philadelphia, October, 
1830; **The author again fally affirms that he 
receives and teaches the doctrine that men are 
justified by the righteonsness of Jesus Christ, 
and not at all by their own works and deserts ; 
that it ie reckoned to them or set over to their ac- 
count, for all the purposes of their salvation.” 
The communicasion also embraced the following 
extract from the Notes on Romans, Chap. IV. 5. 
* But if the doctrine of the Scriptures was, 
that the entire sighteousness of Christ was set 
over to them, (sinners,) was really and truly 
theirs, and was transferred to them in any sense, 
with what propriety could the apostle say that 
God justified the ungodly.” 
The Editor of The Philadelphian has neither 
reconciled these passages to each other, nor 
vroved that the latter of them accords with our 
tandards. He has indeed pretended to estab- 
lish Mr. Barnes’ orthodoxy by quotations from 
the ‘Notes,’ and. has. severely censured the 
writer of this arttcle for neglecting to cite from 
the volume in question ‘*some passages in which 
the ground of justification is professedly stated.” 
It may be proper, therefore, to remark in reply, 
1. That the writer carefully examined some 
portions of the commentary in which this doc- 
trine is fully discussed, with a view of finding 
the statement that a sinner is ‘ justified through 
the imputed righteousness of Christ ;’? or some- 
thing which would sanction the inference that 
this was the author’s view of Justification: but 
that no such passage could be discovered. 
2. The Editor of The Philadelphian has him- 
self cited no such passage, und might therefore 
have spared his animadversions. His principal 
votations from the ‘Notes’ are as follows. 
tthe reader keep in mind that the object for 
which they are cited, is to prove that the com- 
mentator teaches (according to our Standards) 
that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to the 
sinner for his justification. — 


is evidently not intended th the act of 
believing on the part of Abraham was the merifo- 


yious ground of acceptance. Justification is of 
grace or mere favour, It is in no sense a matter 
of merit on our part, and thus stands distin- 
guished entirely from justification by works, or 


by conformity to the law. From beginning to 
end it is, #0 far as we are concerned, a matter of 
grace. The merit by which all this is obtained, 
is the work of the Lord Jesus Christ through 
whom this plan is proposed, and by whose 
atonement alone God can consistently pardon and 
treat as righteous those who are in themselves 
ungodly.” 

Again, on Chap. III: ** Should he forgive sin- 
ners without an atonement, justice would be 
sacrificed and abandoned. The law would cease 
to have any terrors for the guilty, and its penalty 
would be a nullity. In this plan of salvation, 
therefore, he has shown a regard to the law by 
appointing his Son to be a substitute in the place 
of sinners; not to endure its precise penalty, for 
his sufferings were not eternal, nor were they 
attended with remorse of conscience or by des- 
pair, which are the proper penalty of the law; but 
he endured so much as to accomplish the same 
ends as if those who shall be saved by him had 
been doomed to eternal death. That is, he 
showed that the law could not be violated with- 
out introducing suffering; that it could not be 
broken with impunity. He showed that he had 
such a regard for it, that he would not pardon 
one sinner without an atonement. And thus he 
secures the proper honour to his character as. a 
lover of his Jaw, a hater of sin, and a just 
God.” 

Any candid person’ may ‘judge, on a careful 
examination of these passages whether they 
teach the Presbyterian doctrine of justification. 
To say that * Justification is of mere favour;” 
to say that “the merit by which it is obtained is 
the work of the Lord Jesus Christ;’’ and to 
assert (especially in a context like that ia which 
‘the assertion occurs) that the Son of God was 
'** appointed a substitute in the place of sinners ;”’ 
is not, one or all of them, to affirm that (fhe righ- 
teousness of Christ is imputed to us. And how- 
‘ever quotations like the above may mislead igno- 
rant readers, they will be perfectly understood 
by those who have been faithfully instructed in 
the Catechism of our Church. Let the Editor 
of The Philadelphian point our any passages In 
which the true doctrine of justification is expli- 
citly asserted and maintained, and he will do 
much to quiet the suspicions of those who now 


ment of propagating unsound and dangerous 
opinions. It is very evident that if a man holds 
the Calvinistic view of this doctrine, he could 
not write a volume of Notes on the Epistle to 
the Zomans, without frequently and explicitly 
stating that view; and hence, if the true dog- 
trine be laid down here, it can be no difficult 
|matter to refer ns to the chapter and verse where 
fit may be found. 

| The truth is, that there are many passages in 
the work which no ingeauity of reasoning, and 
no plausibility of statement can reconcile with 
our Standards. The exposition of the celebrated 
passage, Chap. V. 12-21, is exceedingly erro- 
neous, and should be read in connexion with the 
masterly refutation of Professor Stuart’s view of 
the same chapter, which was published in the 
for July, 1833. It is ear- 
nestly To be hoped, that the author of that Re- 
view, or some other able witness for the truth, 
will favour the Christian public with a critical 
examination of the ‘Notes,’ in order that the 
real character of the work may be understood. 
There are ministers in the Presbyterian Church 
who deny some of her fundamental doctrines, 
and there are Editors who are the open apolo- 
gists of error, and the zealous advocates of irre- 
gular and extravagant measures. ‘Those, there- 
fore, who really love the Church in her doc- 
trines, her discipline, and her worship, are under 
a sacred gbligation to sustain and defend the 
Standard Senin nas alivady ap 
against fanaticism and error. 

VeriTagy 


| For the Presbyterian. 


DANGERS TO BE APPREHENDED FROM THE 
RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


The occupation of the Church in the multiplied 
external duties, connected with religious enterprize 
and benevolence, seems to pass current as an un- 
questionable evidence of religious prosperity, 
but it may nevertheless lead to an INDIFFERENCE 
TO EXPERIMENTAL PIETY. It may appear para- 
doxical, and yet it may be true$ and the truth, 
as it appears to the writer, should be boldly ut- 
tered, on account of its intimate connexion with 
all that is sacred and dear in Christianity, and 
essential to the interests of the souls of men. 
Oh, that it might not be the truth! But let not 
the terrible nature of the statement cause its re- 
jection unexamined, and unrefuted, nor lull a 
holy jealousy to sleep. “If the foundation be 
destroyed” —what then? ‘The solemn, deep, 
unbroken silence of the righteous discloses the 
unutterable catastrophe. 

The very subject in relation to which the 
Christian community are busied would seem to 
repel the charge. ‘The sinful and wretched state 
of the world, and the presentation of the Gospel 
to them, would naturally induce us to suppose 
that the cross of Christ, and our own sinful cir- 
cumstances, would engage much of our atten- 
tion; and that the effects of the Gospel, which 
we long to witness, would be the theme on 
which we would delight to dwell in relation to 
ourselves, together with all that is peculiar to 
Christian experience. 

But may not the force of interest for others 
alienate our attention from ourselves, so that we 
may be deeply oceupied with their sinful condi- 
tion, and feebly affected with our own,—that we 
may think of Christ for them, without that full 
and constant reference to him for ourselves 
which our spiritual state requires; that we may 
dwell, with delightful emotions, on the trans- 
formation and blessings effected for them by the 
influence of Christianity, and yet become remiss 
on the subject of personal holiness, and all the 
precious subjects of a heart-felt stirring piety ? 
In fine, may not the broad and deep channel into 
which our thoughts and feelings are turned, and 
along which they are almost forced by wave 
after wave of public sentiment and interest, and 
the stimulus of various societies and means, 
bear ‘us away from ourselves, and cause us to 
lose sight of our own benefit in deep and rest- 
less concern for that of a world lying in sin? 

Even the experience of stable and truly exer- 
cised Christians, to whom Christ is indeed pre- 
cious, bears sad testimony to this point. Com- 
plaint has been heard again and again from such. 
But if such feel their danger, have tasted the 
bitterness of neglect, and are engaged in active 
resiatance of the glorious, yet tempting, circum- 
stances of their Jot in this day of Christian 
enterprize; what may not be feared of others 
less stable, less inclined to suspect their hearts 
less disciplined in the school of experience, anc 
less watchful, and prepared to resist the enchant- 
ments of their situation, and to pause and exam- 
ine the voice of the syren alluring them to their 
injury, if not total rnin? Ah, is it not possible 
even to pity others, and not ourselves, to erect 
the cross in other lands, and die beneath its 
mercy in our own, to fight and conquer in foreign 
fields, and yet perish in sin ourselves, with the 
very weapons in our hands which conquer others, 
and send them to their everlasting triumphs in 
the skies! 

Those who make a profession of religion in 
times of high excitement are more especia!ly ex- 
posed to these evils. All the incidental circum- 
stances connected with their profession of reli- 
gion are of a character tending to pre-occupy 
their minds with external operations. ‘The im- 
passioned zeal, the various active means used 
for their conversion, and the too frequent, and 
sometimes exclusive, reference of them to their 
own agency in their salvation, tend to usher 
them into the Church with absorbing professions 
in favour of mechanical operations, and busy in- 
terest for others. Thus they are apt to be led 
away from their own wants and woes. They 
hardly become acquainted with the plague of 
their hearts, umtil the cry of peace, peace, lulls 


believe that the book is adapted to be an instru- 


not exhibit and exalt the Saviour. 


them to sleep over the foul ulcess of corruption 
which rankle within; and their sense of personal 
saféty, once expressed by bursts of gratitude to 
their deliverer, they seem, with the first indul- 
gence of hope, to forget that He who is the author, 


is also the finisher of faith, When the work of 
grace is but begun, they are tempted to think 
that itis done. It is true that this course is not 
exclusively confined to times of extraordinary 
excitement. But still, in the present times, the 
danger is increased from the concomitants of the 
work. And here is also another difference, that, 
while in calmer times the cure Is contained in 
the unobstructed experience of Christians who 
are sooner or later let into the secrets of their 
hearts, and the sweetness, and continued neces- 
sity of Christ—converts of the present day are 
hurried away into new scenes of excitement and 
action calculated to keep themselves out of view, 
and to draw away their attention from their own 
hearts and necessities. In addition too, almost 
the first lessons they learn from ministers and 
others are on the subject of action. Besides 
being engaged inimediately for the benefit of 
others around them, the field of the world is 
opened to their view, and they are invoked, by 
all that is charming in the object, and solemn in 
their obligations, to embark in the contest for 
the snbjugation of the revolted race to Jesus 
Christ. Thus born in a storm, and hurried for- 
ward on the wings of the tempest in a course of 
Christian philanthropy, it 18 not wonderful if 
they forget themselves, and, without design, and 
unwittingly, forsake the interests of their own 
souls. And, if this were the ultimate limit of 
the danger—though much to be deprecated and 
regretted—the religious aspect of affairs would 
be less gloomy than it is; and, even the disin- 
terestedness which induces the course, would 
alleviate the improper and inconsistent conduct. 
But more awful mischiefs may result. Omission 
may beget indifference, and this may lead to 
doubt, and doubt to denial, and finally, the cross 
and experimental piety be exiled from the 
Church, and be replaced by a meagre system 
of lifeless moral duties, and frigid unconcern, if 
not contempt of the spiritual exercises of the 
soul. Such results, it is thought, are more than 
possible. But, if only possible, they are not to 
be overlooked, and especially, as the previous 
mischiefs are morally certain, and also because, 
by fixing attention upon them, the Christian 
mind would be inclined to arouse from its slum- 
ber, and eagerly busy itself in placing proper 
guards around the magical wand of benevo- 
lence. 

In confirmation of the position before us it is 
feared, that observation wil] too easily Jend its 
aid. At least, the writer can give his judgment, 
and he fears that it will be sanctioned by that of 
others on the same ground. That this may be 
rendered more unexceptionable and impressive, 
and show the tendency of the times in a more 
glaring light, the present period is contrasted 
with that some twenty years ago, and since, da- 
ting the reviving influences of the Holy Spirit. 
It was the writer’s happy lot to join the church 
then, three months after a season of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which he joy- 
fully participated. At that time the doctrines of 
the cross were preached in their extent and power 
and sweetness. Jesus was first and last and 
chief in God’s method of saving man, while the 
Spirit was exhibited as the regenerating agent, 
and the soarce of light and strength and comfort. 
All the exercises of religion led those, who were 


seriously impressed, away from themselves to| 


Christ, and the Spirit, under impressive views of 
guilt, corruption, helplessness and misery. Thus 
indoctrinated -in the elements of the evangelical 
system, and attracted to the Saviour in the entire- 


meose of danandannn, thaie in all 
its intensity, fastened on him, and their joyful 
praises hymned no other name, and were inter- 
rupted, in their towering strains, by no interven: 
ing object calculated to divert the full flow of 
their ardent song. Thus drawn to the Saviour 
by the double cord of truth and love, under a 
strong sense of their guilty and unholy condi- 
tion, He was likely to become their all in all. 
And He was so. They delighted todwell, in their 
contemplations, on Christand him crucified. He 
was the theme of their conversation; and no ser- 
mon was relished, and no book prized that did 
Every thing 
in religion was regarded of value only as more or 
less connected with Christ. Experience, thus 
commenced, was carried forward under such af- 
fecting. views of themselves, as constantly to en- 
dear the Redcemer to their hearts. ‘The spiritual 
conflict was a solemn, felt reality, which, while 
it frequently burdened their souls, enhanced their 
admiration of the Saviour’s power and inclined 
them to a sweet soul sustaining dependence on 
his promises and grace. The flesh, the world 
and Satan, the temptations, discouragements and 
difficulties of the Christian life—the covenant 
with all-its rich and adapted provisions and pro- 
mises—the comforts, hopes and joys faith 
these and other peculiarities, and the ev@t-varying 
cir-cumstances, belonging to personal and experi- 
mental piety, were the engrossing subjects of 
meditation, prayer, conversation and praise. Oh 
did not our hearts burn within us while the Sa- 
viour met us, and we talked together of all 
these things! Precious, profitable seasons, on 
which memory dwells with ever fond delight, 
which etill exist in their influence, and shall exist 
forever to swell the praises of redeeming love and 
grace! 

But these recollections are mingled with a 
mournful sadness when the present is contrasted 
with the past, and when the more melancholy 
future furces itself on the mind, marked with still 
wider departures from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and the characteristics of experimental godliness, 
unless a great and speedy change take place. 
How little of Christ is now heard! How lightly 
the doctrines of the cross are estimated, and how 
mingled with sentiments in the midst of which 
their glory fades, and their efficacy and precious- 
ness are impaired, if not superseded! Where 
those longings after Christ, that dependence on 
him, and clinging to him, and that deveut and 
fervent admiration and attachment to him which 
necessarily spring out of our circumstances, and 
of his character and work, when sensibly recog- 
nized, and properly understood? How slight the 
es!imate of guilt and depravity, and the spiritual 
conflict! What little is said and thought and 
written of the strait and narrow way! ‘The 
Christian’s path is strewed with roses without a 
thorn. ‘lhe labouring heart of the feeble, tempt- 
ed, doubting saint is crushed beneath the daring 
hand of the presumptuous casuist who decides 
all questions of an interest in the Saviour on the 
grounds of high hope and strong confidence; or, 
if not sunk into utter despondence by the rough 
handling of the tender wound, is left to bleed and 
groan, in silent anguish, until the good Samaritan 
passes by, and plies his sympathizing, skilful, and 
assiduous attentions for its relief, and comfort. 
‘here is no word in season for the different 
States of the Christian life, and how calculated 
the sentiments of the day to disparage the sub- 
tlety and strength of our spiritual foes, to lessen 
watchfulness and prayer, and tocherish ignorance, 
conceit, self confiderce and presumption. 


Christian intercourse and communion, instead 
of having a prominent reference to the precious 
doctrines, and duties generally of religion, and 
to the inward principles, affections and states of 
the Christian, turn on the external condition of 
the church, and her various operations, and all 
that is incidental to such topics. Men and mea- 
sures, societies, plans, doings, prospects, results 
are the engrossing, and almost exclusives themes. 
Religious conversation thus addresses itself to 
one affection or feeling of the heart, and confirms 
the union of Christians by but one bond. Where 
are the numerous other links of the golden chain 
of love which should unite the souls of the 
pious? Where that mutual sympathy in spiri- 
tual griefs and joys, arising from the contact of 
mind with mind in the disclosure of the con- 
flicts and discouragements, of the way, and 
the confidence and victoriee of faith; and that 


melting, fervent, assimilating attachment which 
grows out of numerous -points of similarity in 
their situations, and increases their enjoyments, 
strengthens their pious principles, and renders 
them fellow helpers in the divine life? Oh it 
seems there is a growing lack of experience, and 
mutual affinities in the brotherhood, which is dis- 
tressing and sadly portentous! Alas how changed 
the times ! 

In closing this article, I would repeat my 
sincere delight in the benevolent spirit of the age, 
and would wish its demonstrations to be increas- 
ed a hundred fold. Still I must call, with all 
solemnity and vehemence, on Christians to watch 
the tendencies of this stirring and eventful age, 
to consider that benevolence is not the whole of 
religion, and even to examine its claims to be an 
inmate of our bosoms in conjunction with other, 
and leas equivocal, marks of grace. Let us beware 
of using it to varnish our deformities, aud making 
it as a scape goat to bear away the guilt of all 
our errors and deficiencies. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.”” Let 
us remember that it is required of us ‘to do 
justly and walk humbly with God,” as well as 
**to love mercy.”” Let all the graces cluster in 
the soul, and inspire and adorn our conversation 
and our conduct. Let ours be the religion of the 
heart, and of sinners saved by grace; and * let 
us not love in, word, neither in tongue, but in 
deed and in truth.” Let us, especially, rally 
around the cross, making it the grand test of doc- 
trine, of experience, and of duty. Yea, let it be 
the watchword throughout the army of the living 
God, that none may pass into its ranks who can- 
not give it, and all may be suspected who hesitate 
or falter on it. If nothing should be considered 
genuine in religion unless Jabelled with its sacred 
name in its true evangelical import, then indeed 
the church is safe, and hope sits smiling, and 
cheering her on her course to universal empire. 
By the cross alone we live and conquer. 

ENEVOLUS. 


[Benevolus will excuse the liberty we have 
taken in curtailing his article. We think the 
force of it is not weakened by omitting the pre- 
vious considerations, just and true as they are. ] 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
A RULING ELDER’S OPINION. 


Mr, Editor,—I am a signer of the Act and Tes- 
timony, and I became so, under a thorough con- 
viction of the truth of all things, therein set forth ; 
that radical errors in doctrine, were held and 
taught by some ministers in the Presbyterian 
church, and that there had been a manifest and 
glaring departure from the constitution, for the 
purpose (as appears to me) of sustaining those 
men in their errors and present connexion. But 
it seems, that a large portion of the elders who 
have signed that paper, are not competent wit- 
nesses in the case, not havinga personal know- 


ledge of the thing charged, and that many of 


them are so profoundly ignorant of doctrinal mat- 
ters, that if interrogated, they could not tell the 
difference between Presbyterianism and Socinian- 
ism, or any other ism. ‘hese allegations I have 
lately — times, stated in the public 
prints, by those who oppose the ** Act and Testi- 
mony.”’ 


facts, should invalidate, or render ridiculous our 
belief of those facts, and our consequent declara- 


How a mere want of personal knowledge of 


Take a few prominent facts in support of this. 
Application.was made to the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, met in Baltimore, to divide the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia. ‘The Synod decided it was not 
expedient to divide. The minority of the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery, or New School-men, carried 
up a complaint against the Synod, to the 
General Assembly. Here was a departure from 
the constitutional order, for it never was contem- 
plated originally, nor is there one sentence in 
the Constitution to justify a complaint, except 
in adjudicated cases. And the Assembly fur- 
ther violated the Constitution, by entertaining 
the complaint and acting upon it, by dividing the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia; to do which, be- 
longed constitutionally and exclusively to Synod. 
But precedents have been adduced, in justifica- 
tion of the Assembly. How supremely silly, is 
this argument; could they produce five hundred 
precedents in point, it would only prove, that 
the Constitution had been violated five hundred 
times, and the greater necessity for reformation. 
What, Sir, shall one or two deviations from cor- 
rect principles, forever after justify similar de- 
partures? No, we have the Constitution to guide 
us, we can resort to first principles. But we are 
told, the General Assembly has a general super- 
vision, &c., therefore they may divide Presby- 
teries when ¢hey think it expedient; that is, they 
may do what they please, and this one general 
provision loosely expressed, is to supersede, al! 
clear, specific, definite, and positive provision ; 
thus directly and totally concentrating all power in 
the General Assembly. Hence, the necessity of 
adhering to the Constitution literally, and in its 
plain, common-sense meaning, and the absurdity 
and danger, of interpreting that instrument, by 
implication and construction; if the latter mode 
is adopted, the Constitution is a nose of wax, it 
may be moulded to any thing, or nothing. But 
why was it thonght necessary for the General As- 
sembly thus to violate the Constitution? Mr. Pat- 
terson has told us in the open Assembly last 
spring, that he and his brethren of the New 
School, being a minority in the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, were frustrated in their wishes and 
pious work, of licensing young men to preach 
the Gospel, whom their co-presbyters of the Old 
School rejected, because of their heterodoxy. 
The General Assembly appreciating their mo- 


principles of elective affinity, and when the 
Philadelphia Synod refused to recognize the 
Second Presbytery, the Assembly provided them 
a retreat, in the erection of a new Synod, on the 
same principles, from whence they may propa- 
gate, undisturbed, their pernicious errors. Now, 
Sir, who can fail to see in all this, ‘a regular, 
systematical organization, for the very purpose 
of protecting those men who hold and teach the 
errors stated in the Act and Testimony? 

The foregoing is a synopsis of the reasons for 
my signing the ** Act and Testimony.”’ I felt it 
to be my duty, and I would esteem myself an 
unworthy Elder of the Church 1 love, if I could 
refuse, at any time, or under any circumstances, to 
testify for the truth I love, and against its opposite 
error. ‘l'o you, Sir, I owe an apology for writing 
at all; I was desirous of vindicating the Elder- 
ship, from the ungenerous insinuation that many 
of us did not know what we were doing when 
we signed that paper. And suppose it were 
even so, would that prove there is no error in 
the Church, or that the ** Act and Testimony” 
is not a proper measure? Just as much as a per- 
sonal attack on Dr. Green, Mr. Breckinridge, 
and others, does so. A diversion is sometimes a 


tives and their work, divided the Presbytery on | 


THURSDAY, Fesrvary 26, 1835. 


To CorrrsponDENTS.—The communication of 
‘A Member of New Brunewiek Presbytery,” 
in consequence of its length and late arrival, has 
necessarily been delayed. Other communications 
will receive due attention. 


Cumpertanp Pressytertans.—We have re- 
ceived some very tart questions from a ** Cum- 
berland Presbyterian” in relation to our remarks 
headed, 4 New Union Contemplated. We would 
advise the writer, if he should again address 
us, in the hope of finding a ptaee in our columns, 
to assume a tone less arrogant and dictatorial, 
and—o pay the postage. 


ConTroversy.-A correspondent, who it ap- 
pears, is not a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, proposes that three or six months 
should be devoted by members of our commu 
nion to special reading of the Scriptures, self- 
examination, fasting, prayer, and deep searching 
for the truth: and that during that period alt con- 
troversy shall be put aside. Good as the feeting 
may be which dictated this proposal, it is never- 
theless a visionary one. ‘To the recommendation 
of peculiar devotion to religious duties, we do 
not of course object, if the period was much 


laid aside while the cause of controversy still 
exists? If it were a mere personal contest, the 
advice would be appropriate, but as the truth of 
God is committed in this controversy, it might 


put it aside. 7 


Mevancnoty.—The following notice, from the 
Western Luminary, of the sudden decease of 
Mrs. Blythe, wife of the Rev. Dr. Blythe, Presi- 
dent of South Hanover College, and now on a 
visit to this part of the Church, amd mother of the 
Rev. Samuel D. Blythe, Pastor of the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church of this eity, is admonitory 
of the uncertainty of life. : 


‘1 regret to state to you the me‘ancholy intel- 
ligence of the death of Mrs. Blythe. She died 
on the 20th inst. ‘I'ne manner of her death was 
melancholy in the extreme. She, in company 
with the wife of Professor Harney, was visiting 
in the village; and as they were returning home, 
Mrs. B. suddenly complained of her head, and 
immediately fell to the earth, and instantly ex- 


pired tn the street. Her body~was~taken to a 
neighbouring house, and usual means applied 
for restoring animation, but entirely without effect. 


I arrived at the house in a few moments after she 
was taken in, and saw. her a corpse. Such a 
scene I never before witnessed, and hope I shall 
be spared the pain of ever being present on a 
similar occasion. ‘I'wo of her daughters were at 


convenient stratagem. I confidently anticipate 
much good from the measures now In progress, 


tion of them, I ain unable, by any procesa of comm- 
mon sense reasoning. to diocuver. if we are not to 
speak of, or act upon, any thing of 
which we have no personal knowledge, then I 
would ask those who make the objection, how do 
they know there were such men as Wicklif, and 
Luther, and Calvin and other reformers, and 
that they taught the doctrines of the reformation; 
or that there were such men as Pelagius, Socinus, 
and Arminius, and that they taught the doctrines 
ascribed to them? They had not seen them, nor 
heard them, nor had they any personal knowledge 
of them. We are sometimes called to act as 


holioves 


jurors ; a cause comes up, of which we have no} 


personal knowledge: we hear the testimony of 
credible witnesses, we believe them, and on that 
testimony, we found a verdict involving property 
and sometimes life. ‘T’o act on the testimony of 
others is indeed, an every day principle, in which 
we are all constantly participating and without it 
we would soon become in a great measure scep- 
tics, and our knowledge as limited as our pere- 
grinations. 

Our knowledge of these things comes to us just 
in that way, described by a writer in the January 
No. of the Repertory who says * these things 
have been reported to us by witnesses, on whose 
testimony we have just as perfect reliance as on 
that of uur own senses;”’’ besides, the whole land, for 
years past, has been inundated with religious pe- 
riodicals, papers, books, pamphlets, printed ser- 
mons, &c. retailing almost every variety of truth, 
and error. Why should it be thought strange that 
we elders (stupid as we are) should pick upa smat- 
tering knowledge of these things, especially those 
of us who are able to read, and that we too should 
have the temerity to form our opinions. But they 
say, we know very littleabout this whole matter; 
we are unable to discriminate between Presbyte- 
rianism and Arianism, &c. Itis true, many of us 
have never peeped into acollege or theological se- 
minary, or been much conversant with scholastic 
divinity, or metaphysical and philosophical dis- 
cussions on religious subjects. But we have the 
Bible, which our kind heavenly Father has made 
so plain, * that the way-faring man, though a 
fool in worldly wisdom. need not err.’* We have 
also the Confession of Faith, which we believe 
contains a good and faithful summary of scriptural 
doctrines, and from these books we learn, that all 
mankind coine into the world under the influence 
of a corrupt and sinful nature, derived from Adam. 
*¢ That as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, and so death passed upon all 
men, for that all have sinned,’? and when we com- 
pare this, with the published opinions of one or 
more ministers in our church, that infants come 
into the world without a moral character, neither 
holy nor sinful, we cannot fail to see the discre- 
pancey, and inquire what becomes of those who 
die in infancy. Notbeing holy they are not fit for 
heaven, and not sinful, they cannot go to hell. 

We also learn from the same books, that man 
being dead in trespasses and sins, is no more able 
to reinstate himself: in the divine life, and favour 
of God, than a dead hody can restore itself to 
animal life, and that the whole process of rege- 
neration, is the entire and sole work of the Spirit, 
and that Jesus Christ died a vicarious death, 
*¢ the just for the unjast that he might bring us to 
God”’ and that his righteousness becomes ours, by 
imputation, and that the foregoing, with some 
other fundamental doctrines of our standards have 
been repudiated, in whole or in part, by some min- 
isters in our church, it is both ridiculous and 
disingenuous, to deny; it is perfectly notorious, 
every body may know it. 

And that the Assembly have connived at 
it, one illustration is sufficient for my purpose. 
‘The last Assembly was called upon ina regular 
way, to testify in the abstract against certain 
errors said to prevail. ‘The Assembly refused, al- 
though it was a clearly defined Constitutional duty, 
by postponing the resolution of Mr. Jennings in- 
definitely, to take up and adopt a declaration of 
their unabated attachment to the system of doc- 
trines contained in the standards, &c. With what 
sincerity some of them did so, they bestknow. Still 
I ask, why did the Assembly refuse to testify 
against those errors ? if there was none, still it was 
due to their brethren, that these fears and alarms 
might be allayed ; and if there was error abroad, 
then the matter is settled, the inference is obvious ; 
or was it thought a brotherly act, to throw a 
shield over the heads of some cherished brethren? 

But not only have we to deplore, the introduc- 
tion and dissemination of error in the Church, 
but also, to give security to, and facilitate their 
introduction, the Constitution was violated. 


not from division, except as a possibly ultimate 
alternative; but from its exciting in the whole 
Church an attention to its best interests. But we 
need courage, and a firm reliance on the Great 
Head of the Church, who will surely not let his 
own cause fail, if his people are faithful and 
honest. An Eber. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN APPEAL IN BEHALF OF SOUTH HAN- 
OVER THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE, 

The appeal of the Corporation of South Han- 
over Theological School and College, to the 
wealthy, the benevolent, but especially the pious 
people of our country. : 

Sh appeal is made upon the following prin- 
ciples: 

Me is the deliberate opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, which consists of about thirty of the well 
informed and intelligent citizens of Indiana, that 
Manual Labour Institutions have a pre-eminent 
clairn upon the patronage of the public. 

Ist. Because, by them the advantages of 
thorough education, are put within the power of 
the poor as well as the rich. It is a well known 
fact, that the Colleges of our country have, toa 
great extent, been closed against the sons of the 

oor. 

f 2d. Because, from such Institutions the Church 
may look for ministers who will endure hard- 
ships; for all their training has been connect- 
ed with labour and privation. At this event- 
ful period of the Church, she especially seeks 
for such men. 

3d. Because, from such Institutions the coun- 
try may expect politicians who will legislate 
for the poor as well as for the rich, for they 
themselves have been poor ;—men who will see 
well to the expenditure of public money, for 
they have been economists from their youth. 

4th. South Hanover College presents her 
claims, because the present is a time of deep 
rebuke and defection in the Presbyterian Church, 
and because it is believed that the relation 
which the great Western Valley bears to the 
future character of that Church is of the most 
stupendous character. And it is also believed 
by the Corporation, and by the friends of the 
great doctrines of the Reformation and sound 
learning, that it is a solemn duty imposed upon 
all sound Presbyterians, immediately and prayer- 
fully to cast their eyes over the West, and see if 
there be any Institution in which orthodoxy has 
found an asylum ;—towards which the finger of 
God, and the eyes, and prayers of the orthodox 
in the West, have been particularly directed 
during the last four or five years;—where two 
hundred youths of the most promising talents 
are assembled, one hundred of whom are pious, 
and several of them are devoted to foreign mis- 
sions ;—where the Assembly’s Board have lo- 
cated more than twenty of its beneficiaries ;— 
where a talented and united faculty have been 
assembled, and they, and their students all speak 
the evangelical language of the Standards of our 
Church ;—where as thorough a course of literary 
training, both in the Theological and Colle- 
giate departments, is pursued as in any of our 
public institutions;—where heavy debts have 
been incurred in the erection of public buildings; 
—where the Manual Labour system is no longer 
a problem, but is in snecessful operation. Such 
an Institution is South Flanover. 

For the enlargement of the public buildings, 
that the rapidly increasing number of students 
may be accommodated ;—that the debts of the 
Institution may be paid, and that a suitable 
library and philosophical apparatus may be fur- 
nished, and the institution be placed upon a per- 
manent foundation, not less than sixty thousand 
dollars will be needed. | 

‘Therefore, I present the claims of the institu- 
tion, confiding tn God and a liberal public. 
James Buiytue, President. 


M. different effects produ- 
ced by pulpit eloquence are well described by the 
following anecdote of two French preachers. 
Le Pere Arius said, ** When Le Pere Bourdalouve 
preached at Rouen, the tradesmen forsook their 
shops, lawyers their clients, physicians their sick, 
and tavern-keepers their bars; but, when I 


preached the following year, I set all things to 


tights—every man minded his own business! 


the house when I got there, and both at first were 
firm, and earnest in endeavouring to restore ani- 
mation to the body; but when they found that 
the vital spark was extinct, and when the re- 
maining members of the family came in one by 
one, overwhelmed with grief, the scene was 
awlully distressing, beyond description.” 


Missionary have been 
favoured with the perusal of two letters received 


| by gentlemen of this city from the Rev. J. C. 


Lowrie, Missionary to Northern India under the 
Western Foreign Missionary Society, from which 
we have been permitted to make the following 
extracts : 


Cuwnpore, Oct. 11th, 1834. 


account of the Hindus, is considered by many to 
be only an account of the Bengalis, an effeminate 
race of women, who are very generally held in 
great contempt by the stout, energetic people of 
the upper provinces. As to moral character all 
are bad enough surely. They are almost univer- 
sally willing to listen or to dispute, and to receive 
tracts. Their attachment to their owa system, 
by all testimony, is almost incredibly weakened 
within the last forty years. Very many hold it 
in perfect contempt. I think 1 might nearly say 
that the great mass of the people have no love 
for their religion, but attend to its requisitions 
partly from custom, and still more from the in- 
fluence of its institutions which have assumed a 
civil and social form as well as religious. I refer 
particularly to the system of caste, and to the do- 
mestic or family connexion, where all are de- 
pendent on the father while he lives, and then on 
the eldest brother, &c. and dare not take a step 
which would offend them, without ineurrin great 
trouble. It is commonly thought by cs bse 
persons that when the Hindu system falls, it 
will come down all at once, and with a mighty 
crash. The close connexion of all their ideas 
with their religion, renders the former most pro- 
bable; geography, astronomy, law, domestic life, 
every thing is interwoven with the religious 
fabric of the people. ‘The immense interests of 
one hundred and twenty millions of people must 
render any general change exceedingly interest- 
ng. 

In this country, I hesitate not to say, there are 
hundreds of towns, ready to be occupied by any 
person that will take possession, and more im- 
portant by far than any unoccupied place in the 
U nited States,—more important, whether you con- 
sider the number of the people, their deep neces- 
sity, or the prospect of bringing souls to glorify 
our Saviour’s name.” * * * ° 

‘I have been brought thus far in safety and in 
peace, though often, when danger was visible, as 
at other times, I felt that it was only “ the good 
hand of the Lord our God” which was conduct- 
ing me in safety. Let me mention one instance. 
We were moored one night, while on the great 
Ganges which rolled along in great violence, at a 
low shore of marshy ground. We could not 
fasten the boat securely from the nature of the 
soil. ‘The wind was high, and during the night 
our fastenings began to give way, just as a deeply 
dark cloud was gathering in the north-west, por- 
tending a storm of 1:ain and wind. We were 
obliged to unloose the boat and seek a better place 
to make fast, and really while the river on the 
one side dashed along in fury, and the heavens 


elements were almost conspiring against any 
hope of saving ourselves. With very conside- 
rable difficulty we succeeded at last in mooring 
the boat to another place. But the grace of our 
blessed Lord is adequate to all our wants. I was 
kept in peace and good spirits all the way, and 

was glad to feel that it was the favour of God 

alone which kept me so. 

From this I start anew. The journey will be 

as expeditious as the previous part has been 

tedious. Owing to a war which is on the point 

of being declared against a native prince in the 

region of Rajpootana, whose capital, Goudpore, is 

not far from Ajmere, several regiments, and large 

supplies of military stores are now leaving this 

post. Ofcourse they have put in requisition all 

the camels, tents, and bullock carts which are to 

be had im the region round about Cawnpore to 

carry their means of war; and thus have rendered 

it nearly impossible for me to procure the neces- 

sary conveyances to carry the weapons ** not 


carnal,”’ the Bibles, ‘I'racts, other books, &c. 
which I am taking with me to aid in our warfare. 
It was my expectation to have marched in a 
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more extended; but how is controversy to be | 


not be very favourable to successful devotion to — 


As to the character of the people, Ward’s 


were gathering blackness, it seemed as if the - 
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Tent from this place, bat now it is necessary to | 


send all my books and baggage two hundred 
miles farther up the river, and to go myself b 
Dawk, that is in a Palanquin carried by men. It 
ie therefore most probable that I shall reach Loo- 
dianeh in a week or ten days after I eet out 
though it is a very severe mode of travelling.” 


Barnes on THe Romans.—Our correspondent 
Veritas has again adverted to Mr. Barnes’ com- 
mentary on the Romans, and justly intimates that 
it may be an instrument of propagating unsound 
and dangerous opinions. We have examined the 
work in relation to the principal doctrines of jus- 
tification by faith, and original sin, and are fully 
persuaded, that the writer has not only contra- 
vened the standards of our church by his state- 
ments, but done violence to the Scripture. Our 
views of the plan of salvation must be completely 
revolutionized before we can adopt the doctrines 
here advanced, and we must retire from our pre- 
sent ecclesiastical connexion before we can pub- 
licly advocate them. When the case of Mr. 
Barnes was under examination in the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, it was frequently and loudly rei- 
terated, that his sentiments had been ignorantly 
misunderstood, or. wickedly perverted ; and the 
General Assembly rebuked the Presbytery for 
taking further notice of Mr. B’s sermon, * es- 
pecially after the explanations which were 
given by him;”’ although surely not one in twen- 
ty could have supposed that those explanations 
obviated’ one main difficulty in the case. 
The commentary on the Romans, however, 
most clearly demonstrates that the Preebyte- 
ry was right in its judgment, and that the 
Assembly was wrong in its charity. Mr. 
B. has not changed his views. The disputed 
sermon and the commentary bear internal evi- 
dence of the same origin, and they are both 
alike in conflict with the doctrines of Presbyte- 
rianism. That his views are opposed to the truth 
of God’s word might be easily demonstrated ; 
but this is not at present the point in dispute. 
Did he belong to another communion, such a de- 
monstration might be relevant. The Biblical 
Repertory did well in analysing the most objec- 
tionable part of Professor Stuart’s Commentary 
on Romans; and it most conclusively exposed his 
false reasoning, his glaring inconsistencies, and 
the miserable failure he had made, in supporting 
a false theory,—for Mr. Stuart belonged to another 
communion, and the circulation of his work was 
likely to contaminate our own church. But the 
case of Mr. B. is: different. He is a professed 
Presbyterian, he has adopted the standards of the 
church, and his obligation, while in the charch, is 
to maintain the integrity of those formularies. 
Conscience is not thus bound ; free inquiry is not 
curtailed, nor is the right of an individual to 
maintain his opinions at all disputed ; unless 
the exercise of the right should become incon- 
sistent with previous and solemn engagements. 
When a minister enters the Presbyterian church, 
he professes to receive its doctrines and sub- 
mit to its rules; and consistently with per- 
sonal integrity he can remain where he has placed 
himself, only so long as he complies with his en- 
gagements. If subsequent inquiry should con- 
vince him, that these doctrines and rules are con- 
trary to the word of God, he is not compelled to 
retain them; but he is unquestionably bound to 
retract his pledge and leave the church. This is 
all very obvious and very equitable. The Pres- 
byterian church forces the submission of no man; 
but it certainly does require and has a right to 
require, that all who voluntarily enter within its 
pale and remain there, should be true to its in- 
terests and faithful to their own engagements, as- 
sumed without constraint. Our correspondent Ve- 
ritas has therefore in his former communications, 
very properly confined himself to a comparison 
of Mr. B’s. doctrines with the standards of the 
church, not so much to prove him an errorist, as 
to prove him to be anti-Presbyterian. Whether 
he has succeeded in pointing out discrepancies 
sufficient to amount to such proof, our readers can 
easily judge. For our own part we believe, that 
Mr. B’s views of justification and original sin are 
alike discordant with the word of God and the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Itis true that many 
phrases which have long been in use among the 
orthodox to express their views are introduced, 
but they are employed to convey different ideas. 
This may mislead some; but a little attention 
will show that these doctrines which are so clear- 
ly and satisfactorily expressed in our Confession, 
have undergone a sad change in this book. 


We are told that impuéation, which enters so 
vitally into the reasonings of Paul in this very epis- 
tle, and without which the epistle never can be un- 
derstood, is a mere invented theory! It is accord- 
ingly rejected and even sneered at, as a notion, 
which by an arbitrary arrangement holds ‘* beings 
otherwise innocent” * responsible for a deed com- 
mitted by a man thousands of years before they 
were born!” As little has imputation to do in 
- constituting us righteous, asin making us sinners; 
for he says, Christ’s righteousness cannot become 
ours, and that * there is no intelligible sense in 
which that can be understood.”” And yet who 
does not know, that great prominence is given in 
our standards to imputation, as entering essen- 
tially into the statements of both these doc- 
trines ? 

He further tells us that the Bible never teaches 
that Adam was the representative of our race, and 
that to no transaction, the term covenant is ap- 
plied ; and thus he denies what our standards 
teach, * that the covenant was made with Adam 
not only for himself, but for his posterity.”” Al- 
Juding evidently to the statement of the doctrine 
of original sin in our standards, he says; ‘it 
compels us to ask the question, how can this be 
just? How can it be right to charge the sins of 
the guilty on those who had no participation in 
them? How could millions be responsible for 
the sins of one,” &c. Rejecting representa- 
tion and imputation, he explains the fact of the 
general corruption of our race upon his own theory, 
and itis this; a drunkard, a traitor, a pirate or a 
dishonest person, by their respective vices entail 
disgrace and ruin upon their families such he 
says, ‘is the great Jaw or constitution on which 
society is organized, and such being now the unl- 
versal fact, we are not be surprised that the same 
thing occurred in the primary organization of so- 
ciety with Adam at its head’’ &c. This may be 
very ingenious, but it is a new doctrine to our 
Confession. If it were our present purpose to 


= 


it happen, if Adam was not a public person or 
covenant head, that the effects of his sin, as a 
mere individual, should be so much more ex- 
tensive and enduring than the sin of any other 
single sinner? Or does Mr. B. suppose, that 
the sin of Adam affected his immediate descend- 
ants only, and that their sina in turn affected 
their descendants, and so the evil was progres- 
sively brought down to our day ! | 

As Mr. B. explains universal depravity with- 
out the aid of representation or imputation, so does 
he explain justification. But here we are some- 
what at fault. In his Janguage this simple and 
glorious doctrine is enveloped in such a mist, that 
we can scarcely descry it. The work of Jesus 
Christ is a meritorious work, but how it was con- 
nected with the sinner we cannot precisely see; 
we are told that there is no intelligible sense in 
which the righteousness of Christ can become 
ours; it cannot become ours hy being imputed or 
reckoned to our account, and there is no other way 
in which it can become ours; how then are we 
to be made just or justified? Are we to be 
justified by our own works? No, Mr. B. dis- 
claims the idea. Are we to be esteemed just in 


the sight of God, on the basis of Christ’s righ- 


teousness? Certainly not, for that in no sense 
can be considered as ours. What third supposi- 
tion can there be? Mr. B. tells us we are juséi- 
fied by faith. To the phrase we have nothing to 
object, but it may be somewhat difficult to com- 
prehend the force and latitude of it in Mr. B’s. 
scheme. If by faith we appropriate and become 
interested in the righteousness of Christ, then 
we can easily understand, how we are justified 
essentially on the ground of Christ’s righteousness, 
and justified instrumentally through faith. But 
this is not his idea. Faith seems to be viewed as 
a condition to be fulfilled, which when fulfilled, 
becomes the ground of justification. Justifica- 
tion is again and again attributed simply to faith, 
without as we can perceive any reference to the 
object of faith, The whole comment on the sub- 
ject is obscure, but one thing is clear, that the 
faith here taught is not that which * receiveth 
and resteth upon Christ and his righteousness for 
pardon of sin, and for the accepting and account- 
ing of (the sinner’s) person righteous in the 
sight of God for salvation.” 

Our correspondent Veritas, to whose former 
communications we refer those who have not 
access to the book itself, has by a juxta-position 
of the Standards of our Church on these points, 
with Mr. B’s views, fully exposed the discre- 
pancy between them. Here then we leave the 
subject, lamenting that such *doctrines should 
obtain currency in the Presbyterian Church, and 
that there should be a Presbytery within our 
bounds, which should deem it consistent with 
duty to let such deviations from its doctrines 
pass without notice or reproof. 


C. C. Cotton.—Who has not read Lacon?” 
and with some abatement for its peculiar faults, 
who has not admired it for its concentration of 
happy thought, strikingly and pointedly ex- 
pressed? Few works of modern date have ac- 
quired a greater and more just popularity, or se- 
cured to their authors a higher fame for original 
thought. The author of this work was the 
Rev. (!1) C. C. Colton, of the established 
Charch of England, of whom with great truth 
it might be said, **he knew his Master’s will 
and did it not.’? Falling into pecuniary embar- 
rassments, he left his native land, and we subse- 
quently find him in Paris, in the character of a 
wine merchant. The admirable moral principles 
incorporated in ** Lacon,’ were with him, as it 
appeared, a mere matter of speculation and 
theory. He became familiar with all the dissi- 
pations of the French metropolis, and sunk into 
all the brutalities of the debauchee and gambler. 
Having drunk the cup of vice to the dregs, and 
tasted the consequent misery, he felt the load of 
life to be an incumbrance, from which he was 
anxious to be liberated. Forsaken of God, he 
consummated his miserable doom by an act of 
suicide, and rushed into the awful presence of 
that Judge, of whose honour and glory he had 
been so regardless while living. Death is sel- 
dom presented under a more terrible aspect. 
The scholar, the moralist, the minister of the 
Gospel, sunk into the extremest vice, and by 
one act murdering his body and his hope of immor- 
tality! The following lines were written by 
this wretched man, as it is supposed, at the very 
time he was meditating his own destruction, 
and the very evening before the perpetration of 
the crime. From this circumstance they will be 
read with interest, as well as from the unques- 
tionable talent which they display. 


The Last Words of the Author of Lacon, 


How long shall man’s imprison’d spirit groan 
"PE wixt doubt of heaven and deep disgust of earth ? 
Where all worth knowing never can be known, 
And all that can be known, alas! is nothing worth. 


Untaught by saint, by cynic, or hy sage, 
And all the spoils of time that load their shelves, 
We do not quit, but change our joys in age— 
Joys tramed to stifle thought, aud lead us from our- 
selves. 


The drug, the cord, the steel, the flood, the flame, 
Turmoil of action, tedium of rest, 

Aud lust to change, though for the worst, proclaim 
How dull life’s banquet is—how ill at ease the guest. 


Known were the “bill of fare” before we taste, 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board— 
Prefer the eternal, but oblivious fast 
To lite’s frail-ireued thread, aud death’s suspended 
sword ? 


He that the topmost stone of Babel plann’d, 
Aud he that braved the crater’s boiling bed— 
Did these a clearer, closer view commaud 
Uf heaven or hell, we ask, than the biiud herd they led? 


Or he that in Valdarno did prolong 
The night, her rich star-studded page to read 
Could he point out ‘midst all that brillant throng, 
His fix’d and final home, from fleshly thraldom freed 7 


Minds that have scann’d creation’s vast domain, 
Aud secrets solved, till then—to sages seal’d 
Whilst nature owned their intellectual reign 
Extinct, have nothing kuowu—or nothing have re- 
veal’d. 


Devouring grave! we might the less deplore 
Ibe extinguish’d lights that in thy uarkuess” dwell, 
Would’st thou, trom that lost zodiac, ONE restore, 
That eee tue enigma solve, and doubt, man’s tyrant, 
quell. 


To live in darkness—in despair to—die— 
Is this indeed the boon to mortals given? 
Is there no port—no rock of refuge nigh 1— 
There is—to those who fix their anchor hope in heaven. 


Turn then, O man! and cast all else aside ; 
Direct thy wandering thoughts to things above— 
Low at the “ cross’? bow down—i that confide, 


| "Vill doubt be lost in faith, and bliss—sccurcd in love. 


controvert this error, we might ask, how did 


We insert the following at the request of Dr. 
Ely, at the same time remarking, that if he has 


/reason to complain of the communication alluded 


to, how much stronger reason have we to com- 
plain of the many and unbrotherly attacks ad- 
mitted into his paper against ourselves. 


Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 

Dear Sir,—A writer in The Presbyterian has 
assailed my character in some remarks which he 
made about the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Southwark, and the dismission of the Rev. Mr. 
Bradford. I replied to that assault. You have 
since published a communication over the signa- 
ture of Charles V. Williams and others. Will 
you do me the justice to publish my reply, that 
the defence of my character for truth, and correct 
accounts, may circulate as extensively as the ac- 
cusation contained in that communication ? 

Yours respectfully, 
E. S. E.y. 


Reply to the Statement of C. Willian s, and others. 


I have no wish to obtrude my own personal 
concerns on the public attention, but in defence 
of my own character, I must state, that if I had 
not owned the church property in question, I 
could not have mortgaged it;—and that I did 
mortgage it in May 1833 for $6200; which sum 
was before that time due to me for principal and 
interest paid for the church. Of this sum $4720 
had been paid for ground, building, and permanent 
insurance, which left $1480 due to me for rent, &c. 
This is more than $1100. : 

In a note, I doubtless may have stated that my 
demand at that time for rent, in addition to that 
before reckoned in the account was $4162 20. But 
this should be added to the sum before due and 
merged in the capital debt. 

I freely acknowledge that 7 paid nothing for the 
mortgage; and men of any tolerable knowledge o 
business would hardly expect [ should ; but for 
securing the repayment of the money paid to me 
on this mortgage, I gave not only the mortgage 
but my personal bond with warrant of attorney ; 
and for this sum of $6200 my estate and not the 
Trustees, is bound. I have paid for the church 
in principal and interest to the 26th of November 
last, $7536 17; and have received from the Trus- 
tees $1139 72; so that they owe me $6396 45; 
and will continue todo so until my bond to the 
mortgage for $6200 is cancelled, and the balance 
of $196 45 is paid. That the church may flour- 
ish is my Sincere desire; and the present debt 
would prove but a small obstruction, provided 
some competent men would undertake to manage 
itg temporal and spiritual affairs. 

_E.S. 


Meex Sisters oy Cnarity.—For the appropri- 
ateness of this title, see the following proof: 


‘The Lyons Journals give the following sin- 
gular account of a rebellion by the Sisters of 
Charity attached to the Hospital of the Hotel 
Dieu in that city. One of the Sisters was con- 
demned to be expelled from the house for dis- 
obedience to the orders of the Administration. 
The rest conceiving that the sentence was un- 
just, resolved to oppose its execution, and would 
not suffer the delinquent to depart. In the even- 
ing of the 31st ult., the Commissioner of Police 
went to enforce the order of expulsion. He, 
however, was immediately surrounded by the 
whole Sisterhood, who attacked him with the two 
most cutting feminine weapons—their tongues 
and their nails. ‘They even sounded the tocsin 
and called the fevered patients of the house to 
their aid, so that the Commissary was glad to 
escape from their clutches, leaving the refractory 
Sisters and their protégée in possession of the 


field of battle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Delegation to Europe.—Among the passengers 

to embark from New York for Europe, in the 
packet of the 27th, is the Rev. Dr. Spring, of 
that city. At the last. meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
Dr. Spring and the Rev. Robert J. Breckinridge, 
of Baltimore, were appointed Delegates to the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
Mr. Breckinridge being on a visit to the West, 
will not embark until early in March. In addi- 
tion to the special object of Dr. Spring’s mis- 
sion, we learn, with great satisfaction, that he 
has been commissioned az a Delegate from the 
American Bible, Tract, Missionary, and Tem- 
perance Societies, to attend the anniversaries of 
kindred Institutions, in the British Islands, and 
on the Continent. — 
- Deatnu or THE Rev. Henry Woopwarpv.—The 
Boston Recorder states, that letters have been 
received at the Missionary Rooms, in that city, 
announcing the death of the Rev. Henry Wood- 
ward, Missionary at Ceylon. 

The Rev. Eleazer Holt, late Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Reading, Pa., departed 
this life, after a short illness, on the 13th inst. 

The Rev. Stephen N. Rowan, D. D., late of 
the city of New York, died at Schenectady on 
the 10th inst., aged forty-seven. 

The Sixth Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, 
have called the Rev. E. N. Kirk of Albany, to 
become their Pastor. 

Ordained, at Rome, Seneca county, Ohio, by 
the Presbytery of Huron, on the 14th ult., Mr. 
John M’Cutchen. Sermon by Rev. E. Judson. 
Charge by Rev. H. Betts. | 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. Dr. 
Cox of New York, and his people, has been dis- 
solved, that he may enter on his duties as Pro- 
fessor in the Auburn Seminary. 

On the 29th of January, the Rev. Samuel 
Sweezy was installed Pastor of the Church at 
New Haven, Oswego county; New York. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr. Condit; charge to the 
Pastor by the Rev. Ralph Robinson; charge to 
the People by the Rev. Mr. Lewis. 

The Rev. James Gallaher, Pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, has received 
and accepted a call to the Presidency of the 
Theological Department of Marion College, Mis- 
souri. 

Ordained, by the Presbytery of Muhlenburg, 
on the 7th ult., William D. Jones and B. J. 
Wallace, as Evangelists. Sermon by Rev. R. 
H. Lilly, of Bethany; charge by Rev. S. W. 
Calvert, of Bowling Green; prayer by Rev. J. 
J. Pierce, of Elkton. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Teaching the Dumb to Speak—A paragraph has been 
going the ronuds of the newspapers, annouucing as an 
astonishing novelty, that the Abbe Janet, of Normandy, 
‘shas succeeded in teaching a person to speak who has 
been deaf from his nativity.” The novelty is now of 350 
ears standing. Pedro Ponce instructed four deaf mutes 
in Spain to write and speak in 1570, and John Bonnet 
wblished the method in 1620. In 1659, Drs. Holder and 
Vallace succeeded in the saine difficult task in England; 
aud it has ever since been a regular branch of instruction 
in that country. ‘The tones of the voice in such pcer- 
sons have always been ‘ singular,” aud generally ‘“ un- 
pleasaut.”— Annals of Education. 

Bartram BotanicGarden.—We regret to learn that one 
of the ranges of buildings attached to the green liouses at 
the Bartram Botanic Garden, was destroyed by fire 
about 4 o’elock on Tuesday morning, 17th inst. The 
principal buildings, with all the most valuable plauts, were 


fortunately saved by the spirited exertions of the neigh- 


bours, aided by the state of the weather, as the adjacent 
rvofs were covered with a thick sheet of ice at the time. 
The range destroyed was about 120 feet long and 12 feet 
wide, and contained nearly 6000: young plants in pots,every 
oue of which were lost, as the building was iv one entire 
sheet of fame when first discovered. ‘lhe fre was commu- 
nicated by a crack in the back of the furnace, to some wood 
work about 18 inches from the fire, in which space some dry 
leaves, sticks, &c. had been imperceptibly accumulating 
for several years. Those who have green houses will do 
well to examine their furnaces and flues frequently, and on 
no account suffer weod to be near the brick work, as a 
small hot house, at the same garden, was destroyed about 
ten years siuce, at which time.the fire was communicated 
to a board touching the flue, 13 feet from the fire-place. 


College for Ladies. —The Kentucky Legislature has 
conferred upon Messrs. Van Doren’s Institute for Young 
Ladies, in Lexington, the chartered rights and standing of 
a College, by the naine of Van Doren’s College for Young 
Ladies. By the power granted to the Board of Trustees 
aud the Faculty of the College, a diploma aud the hono 

rary degree of M. I’. L. (Mistress of Polite Literature) 
will be conferred upon those young ladies who complete 
the prescribed course of studies; and that the same 
honour may be conferred upon other distinguished literary 
ladies in our country ; and also, that the honorary degree 
of M.M. (Mistress of Music) and M. I. (Mistress of In- 
struction) may be conferred by this Coilege upon suitable 
candidates. The Messrs. Van Doren were formerly 
Principals of the Female Institute in Newark, and a simi- 
lar establishment in Brooklyn. 


New York Dispensary.—This is one of the most excel- 
lent charities of that city, and under the managemeat of 
some of our best citizens. ‘The extent of its useiulness is, 
we apprehend, much beyond what is geuerally supposed. 
According to the report of the Managers no less than 
twenty-three thousand four hundred and torty-four per- 
sous *‘ have been supplied with medicine and faithtully 
attended to gratuitously, either at the Dispensary, or at 
their own houses,” within the past year. 


Complete Edition of Mrs. Hannah More.—Messrs. 
Harper will publish, in about two weeks. an edition ‘of 
all the works of this distinguished lady. ‘The whole will 
be comprehended in one volume, royal octavo, aud af- 
forded, as we understand, at one-sixth part of the price 
which a collection of her various writings in the present 
editions would cost. 


Lost Children Found.—Some of our readers will re- 
member the account published in The Seutinel, some two 
or three years ago, of the loss of three children in Upper 
Canada—one of them a grandchild of Augustus Bates, 
Esq., former y of Darien. We have just received a letter 
from Mr. Bates, giving us the pieasing intelligence, that 
afier an absence of three years, one of the litthe wan- 
derers, now ten years oid, bas found his way back to his 
parents, and told where the other two are yet alive and 
in good health. Our correspondent gives a brief account 
of the lad’s adventures as related by himself. 

Soon after the children had lost their way, they were 
seized hy a party of Indians and conveyed a distance in 
the wilderness to their camp. The Iadians kept them so 
close, that not finding them afier many weeks of diligent 
search, their parents supposed they must have perished with 

unger, or become a prey to wild beasts The lad states 
that some time last sammer, a party of Indians took him 
from the camp, then on the shores of Lake tluron, to go 
with them on a hunting excursion. Having gone into the 
woods a long distance, they built a tire and left him in 
charge, with a dog for a companion. How long he had 
remained at the fire is not stated, but becoming hungry 
and the ludians not returning. he undertook to find hts 
way back to the camp. Not finding the way, he 
waucered two days and nighis in the wilderness. Ou 
the third day, almost exhausted he threw himself down 
by the side of a log. The barking of the dog, which had 
continued bis close) companionion, and guarded him 
against the sttack of wild beasts—soon attracted some 
frendly Judian to the spot, who took him up, gave him 
food, and in a few days took him to his native settiement, 
and restored him, very unexpectedly to all parties, to his 
overjoyed parents. He states that he left the other two 
children alive and well at the camp en the shores of Lake 
Huron. A party of gentlemen immediaiely set out in 
pursuitof them, aad we doubt not but ere this, they have 
— found and restored to their parents.—Slam/ford Sen- 
linet. 


Bank Robbery.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at 
New Bruswick, (N. J.) was robbed last Saturday or 
Sunday night, 15th inst. of notes amounting to $6000, of 
which $1400 were in $100 notes, aud $400 in $50 notes, 
of that bank 5; and about $3000 in notes of the ‘Trenton 
and Princeton banks. One thousand dollars are offered 
for the recovery ofthe money and couviction of the 
robber orc robbers. 

Shocking Accident.—On Friday morning last, says the 
Lansingburg Gazette, as two children of Mr. Patrick 
Coody were playing with some Gunpowder, in an open 
dish, one of them enpilt some of it inta the Gro, which 
ignited the whole, aud made a tremendous exp!osion. 
The oldest, a little girl in the ninth year of her age, was 
so badly burnt that she died the nextday, The other 
child was very much injured, but there is a possibility of 
its recovering. 

Naval.—The United States squadron in the Mediterra- 
nean now consists of the Delaware 74, Potomac 44, John 
Adams 24 and Shark 12 The Constitution, 44, it is un- 
derstood, has been ordered to the same station. 


Whale Ships.—The number of American whale ships 
at sea on the 30th of January, ult. was 257, comprising 
an aggregate of about 1,000,000 tons, and manned by 
about seamen. ‘There were in port at the same date 
16 whale ships, making a total of 273. The number of 
sperm whale ships which may be expected to arrive with- 
in the present vearis estimated at 7U, and their cargoes at 
135,000 bbls. oi), valued at more than three million dollars. 

Pennsylvania School Law.—A bill was reported to the 
Senate, on Saturday, by Mr. Read, of Susquehanna, 
changing the features and simplitying the details of the 
School Law oflast Session. Geutlemen who have turned 


their attention to the subject, are of opinion, that the bill } 


reported by Mr. Read, removes all fair odjectious to a sys- 
tem of General Education.— Harrisburg Chron. 


Church Burnt.—We regret to hear that the Presbyte- 
rian Church at Mendham, Morris county, N. J. was burnt 
to the ground a little before day break on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 17th inst. The fire itis said to have originated i 
an ash barrel used by the sexton. It was a large aud 
valuable building. and was literally set upon a bill, being 
on one of the most commanding eminences in that country 
of bills. The loss to the society is total, as there was no 
INSURANCE. ‘I'he building cost about 10,000 dollars.— 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 


Nural—The Navy Pay Bill,’as passed in the House of 
Representatives, fixes the pay of Captains when com- 
mandiug squadrons, at $4000; commanding a single ship 
$3500, when off duty $2500 ; Officers on furlough are al- 
lowed only half pay, instead of two-thirds as provided 
in the origimal bill. 

Hydrophobia—Mrs. Mary Pierce, aged thirty-seven, 
daughter of Mr. Ebenezer Dickinson, of New Hartford, 
Oneida co. N. Y., died of the hydiophobia on Tuesday 
week. She was on bitteuw the (5th December last, by a 
small dog belonging to her father, which was not cousid- 
ered rabid. 

United States and France—As it is possible that Con- 
gress may deem it necessary, before the close of the ses- 
sion, to frame a law bearing on the commerce with 
France, a brief statement of its present amount ina few 
leading articles, may now suitably claim our attention. 
The Cotton cxpeaes to that country in 1829, amounted to 
$6,800,000, and i to 2,000,000 more. ‘The imports 
of silk in 3829, amounted to $4.365,500; of cotton and 
woolen piece goods to upwards of a million; and of 
wine and brandy to upwards of a million. In 1933. the 
import of silk had increased nearly filly per cent on the 
above amount, of woollen and cotton goods upwards of 
80 per cent and of wines and brandy about 7} per cent. 
Tue total imports in 1853 exceeded those of 1829 by 66 
per cent. Such are the results of an examination we 
have made into the official accounts of the two countries. 


Virginia—A Committee of the Virginia Legislature 
estimates the annual value of leaf tobacco and stems 
exported from Richmond, at $2,653,100; the value of 
manufactured tobacco including the cost of manufacture, 
at $1,000,000; the flour $1.377,000; the coal at $300,000 ; 
and other articles at $200,000—making an aggregate an- 
nual export of $5,345,100. 


Calamitous Fire at Charleston. South Carolina.—The 
Charleston Courier of February 16, says :—Our city was 
visited yesterday morning, between one and two o’clock, 
by a destructive conflagration, which raged for three or 
four hours, laying in ruins upwards of fifty houses, and the 
most venerable and time honoured of our churches. ‘The 
fire soriginated in a wooden building kept as a Sailor’s 
boarding house, by Cornel June, at the North corner of 
State and Lingard streets, and the wind blowing freshly 
from the North-East, swept the flames with desolating 
fury over the mass of wooden buildings to the South- 

Vest. The area covered by the fire is embraced by 
Market street on the North, State street on the East, 
Church street on the West, and a line about mid-way 
between Queen and Amen streets on the South. ‘The 
only houses remaining within this space are a range of 
back buildings at the angle formed by Market and Church 
streets, seven on the former, and two on the latter street, 
and three wooden houses on the corner, and to the South 
of the eoruer of Lingard and Church streets, which were 
saved by the intervention of brick kitchens, with dead 
walls between them and the fire. Sparks and burning 
flakes were driven toa great distance by the wind, setting 
fire to Lege’s Long Room, a large wooden edifice, on the 
South West side of the terial ground of St Philip’s 
Church, and also to the Circuiar Church, in Meeting 
street, the covering to the steeple and the roof of the 
porch of which were several times on fire. 

The large Livery-stable, on Church street, occupied 
by Chapman & Bufort, containing a large quantity: of 
grain, hay, &c., is entirely consumed. The horses, how- 
ever, were all saved. : 

_ The most striking feature in this calamity is the destruc- 
tion of St. Philip’s Church, commonly known as the Old 
Church. This venerable structure, which has for more 
than a century (having been built in 1723) towered among 
us in all the solemnity and noble proportions of antique 
architecture—constituting a hallowed link between the 
past and the present—with its monumental memorials of 
the beloved and honoured dead, and tts splendid new 
organ, (which cost $4500) is now a smoking ruin, Al- 
though widely separated trom the burning houses by its 
burial ground, the upper purt of the — the only por- 
tion of it externally composed of wood, took fire fram 


the sparks which fell upon it in great quantities. The 
flame slowly descended, and wren the steeple—con- 
stituting a magnificent though melancholy spectacle, and 
forming literally a pillar of fre—and finally wrapped the 
whole body of the Church in its enlarged volume. ‘The 
burning of the body of the Church was the closing scene 
of the catastrophe. 3 

The Church was not insured, atid the loss to the Con- 
semen is therefore very great, but we hope uot irre- 
irievable. 


A 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


London papers to the 18th and Paris to the 16th of Janu- 
ary. both inclusive. ‘The news from France is important, 

The Paris Moniteur publishes in its official part the fol- 
lowing important article: 

‘“The King has recalled M. Serrurier, his Minister at 
Washington. The Minister for Foreiga Affairs bas noti- 
fied this resolution to the Minister of the United States at 
Paris, informing him at the same time that the passports 
which he may be in need of, in consequence of that com- 
munication, are at his disposal.” 

Private letters received at New York. from a respon- 
sible source, dated January 16th, give the following state- 
ments. 

‘“On the evening of the 13th Mr. Livingston had an 
interview with the Minister of Foreigu Affairs, but no- 
thing’ was intimated of the intention of the Government 
to recall M. Serrurier and tender Mr. Livingston his pass- 
ports. On the following morning a note arrived trom the 
Minister conveying this intelligence, and of course Mr. 
Livingston was taken by surprise. His first impulse was 
to accept of his passports, and quit the country without 
delay; but upon mature reflection, he addressed a uote 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which he stated that 
he could not assume the responsibility of quitting his post 
unless ordered to do so ¥y his own or the French Govern- 
ment. This determination was not anticipated by the 
Minister, and forty-eight hours had elapsed without re- 
ceiving any reply to this noe. It is doubtful whether by 
this studied silence the Ministry intend to be understood 
that his Diplomatic functions ceased with the notice of 
his passports being ready, or whether the course to be 
adopted in this exigency was sill under consideration.” 

The Paris Correspondent of the New York Courier, 
under date of January 16th, says: 

“Mr. Livingston bas this day resolved not to assume the 
respousibility of leaving Paris, unless absolutely ordered 
to do so by the French authorities :—a cuntingency of 
which there is not the slightest apprehension. In taking 
this resolution his Excellency has yielded to the pressing 
instances of Admiral de Rigny, who, with bis colleagues, 
is undoubtedly sincere in his professions of anxiety to 
avoid a collision. At home Mr. Livingston may possi- 
bly be blamed for not persevering in his original intention 
of proceeding to England; but there can be no dount that 
he is perfectly alive to the importance of asserting the na- 
tional dignity, and that he has only determined to remain, in 
order to avoid what he considers the greater evil of eudan- 
gering an open rupture.” 


The French brig of war Le Dassas, Capt. Daquenet, from 
Brest arrived at New York on Friday evening last. She 
brings despatches for M. Serrurier, but is not, as we hear, 
destined co take him home. The brig Le Dassas sailed 
from Brest on the 20th, but brings no papers—having re- 
ceived by telegraph, orders to prepare for sailing, sic 
hours only, before the messenger with despatches reached 
her, when she put to sea forthwith. 

lt is asserted by some that M. Serrurier, is recalled in 
disgrace—this is contradicted by others. [tis reported 
that Mr. S. had writtep to the King, that America would 
now be willing to compromise the claims for 12,000,000 
of franes—and that this information misled a portion of 
the Chamber who voted against the treaty :—‘* From this 
moment the disgrace of the French Minister to the United 
States was resulved on; but it could not be decided on for 
fear of divulging the motives.’ It is added, that after the 
final adjustment of the question M. Serrurier will not re- 
iurn as Minister to the United States. 

The French Kiag, ageeable to his promise, presented 
to the Chambers, on the 15th of January, the Indemnity 
Bill; and the suspicions frequently expressed within a few 
days, that the presentation was to be made witha view 
to its rejection, are proved we think to be groundless— 
as the French Chambers appeared anxious at once to 
consider the bill with a provision ouly, that our govern- 
ment should not have taken any steps towards reprisals. 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


SITTING OF THE 151M JANUARY. 


The order of the day was the communication of the 
Government, announced yesterday in the Moniteur. _ Be- 
fore the npeding of the SCssiun, Axed tor 1 o’clock, Mar- 
shall Mortier, President of the Council, and M. Humanno, 
were in the Ministerial seat, and a number of Deputies 
were present, Mr. Dupin took the Chair at 1 o’clock. 
After the reading of the process verbal, M. M. Simperne, 
Nicod, and Blanchard, recently elected Deputies, de- 
livered the ratification of their powers and were admitted 
to their seats—at this time the audience was exceedingly 
numerous. 

Tue President pave the word to the minister of Finance. 
A — silence immediately ensued. 

. Humann.—Gentlemen—Faithtul to the accomplish- 
ment of its duty, the Government was disposed to subinit 
anew to your deliberations the measures necessary for 
the execution of the Treaty of the 4th of July, 1831. lh 
had prepared itself to defend them in the name of justice 
and in the name of the political and commercial interests 
of France, and it is hoped that you would participate in 
the conviction upon which they acted. 

The Message of the Presideut of the United States at 
the opening of the American Congress, bas suspended 
the execution of this design. ‘The Government had, 
from that moment, to examme whether it still remained 
under the empire of the same duty—whether the dignity 
of France did net demand a different line of couduct— 
or, finally, whether there existed any means of placing 
the immutable laws of justice in accordance with the 
legitimate sentiment of the national honour. 

The Governmeut of the King, gentlemen, need not 
justify itself before you from the reproaches which the 
President of the United States has lavished upon it 
Such a controversy would be alike without object, aud 
without dignity. Nevertheless, in the debates which 
must ensue before you. all the necessary explanations 
will be given; and all the documents which wiil be re- 
quired will be submitted to the Chamber. 

General Jacksonhhas been misinformed as to the extent of 
the powers which the Constitution of the Stute confers upon 
us. But if he is mistaken with regard to the laws of our 
country, WE WILL NOT FALL- INTO A SIMILAR ERROR 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CONSTITUTION OF AMERICA. 

The spirit and letter of that Constitution alike forbid 
us to view the document to which | have referred, in any 
other light than as the opinion of a single individual, so 
long as that opinion has not received the sanction of the 
co-ordinate powers of the American Union. The mes- 
sage is an act of Governmeut as yet incomplete, aud 
which canuot therefore hurry us to any of those deter- 
minations by which France usually replies to a meuace, 
or an injury. 

Gentlemen, we might wait until the resolutions of Con- 
gress arrive to prescribe to us our conduct, 


But a temporizing policy, would neither have the ad- 
vantage of ensuring the security of our commercial re- 
lations, nor of eventually placing them under the protec- 
tion of reprisals. By the adoption, likewise, of such a 
system, the two governments would be compelled to wait 
mutually, (upen the proceedings of each other) and trom 
the great distance by which they are separated, the legis- 
lative sessions, both at Washington and Paris, would pro- 
bably terminate leaving this important question not only 
vodecided, butirritated by fresh delays. Ia this state of 
things, the government has rejected a temporizing system. 

The question of the national dignity bas a right to its 
first solicitude. You are aware, gentlemen, how it has 
been provided for, vet, as the treaty tor July has become 
ucither less just nor less pelitic thau belore,—as the pro- 
eceding of the President of the Uuited States has not 
availed to weaken the basis of equity and reason, on 
which the transaction rests,—the government has perse- 
vered in its determination. This engagemeat has been 
made,—the honourof Frauce demuauds that it should be 
fullilled. 

In this important deliberation, the Chamber, we doubt 
not, while watching vigilautly with us over the national 
dignity, will keep in mind all the sentiments of good wi'l 
aud friendship which for sixty years have umted the 
French and the American nations, It will recall to mind 


those high considerations of commercial power, and of 


maritime force, which have ever caused our alliance with 
the United States to be regarded as one of the unalterable 
rules of our national policy 

In holding this language, we only wish to render 
homage to those truths which are of every time—to op- 
pose them to temporary impressions—and, above all, 
to declare, that France imputes, neither to the people nor 
to the government of the United States, the sentiments 
and the propositions which their President has expressed. 
We on!y wish to see in his Message to Congress, the in- 
considerate act (Uacte peu reflecit) of anisolated power, 
and the national honour does not the less commaud us to 
persist in the policy which has been alway that of the 
King’s government—the policy of good faith. 


Gentlemen :--You will scrupulously weigh the motives 
which solicit the adoption of the treaty. lt will be requir- 
ed of you, above all other things, that, in examining this 
question, you will divest your minds, as we have done, 
of every consideration unconnected with the subject itself. 
In other words, uuconnected with the right and justice of 
the claims, and with the compeusation we should offer 
for the commercial advantages which the treaty guar- 
antees to France. 

Iinpressed with these cunsiderations, gentlemen, the 
government makes me its orgau of agai laying before you 
the project of the law which I shall now have the honour 
of reading to you, 

It has been judged necessary to insert an eventual 
clause, of which, without doubt, you will acquiesce in the 
propriety, This clause torbids the paymeuts to be made 
on the suin fixed by the treaty, until the intention ef the 
American goverameut shall be made known. It is our 
right, and our duty, gentlemen, to render that govern- 
ment responsible for every act which may tend to wound 
the dignity and the interests of France. 


The fullowing are the provisions of the project of the 


Art. The Minister of Finaitce is authorized (6 cary 
to the Budget of each of the yearg [896 1837, 1838, 
1839, 1840, 1841, the sum réquisite to pay off in six equal 
terms the cepttal of 23,000,000, frances which are dud jn 
execution of the Treaty signed on the 4th July 1831, be- 
tween Franée and the United States, and the raflications of 
whith were extlranged at Washington, on the 2¢ of Feb- 
Art. 2. The sim 6f £560,000 franes, which the Govert- 
ment of the United Slates engaged ta pay: to France in 
vix anbual mstalinents in discharge of the claims of Freuch 
citizens, shalt be credited t6 a special article ofthe Badg- 
et as the recoveries are inadée. Credits a similat 
amount shall be opened to the miitix(or of the Finanées 


“| for the discharge of the claims that nay haVd beés ligai- 
Recent arrivals at Philadelphia. and New York, bring , 


dated in favour of French ¢ittzeus, 

Art. 3. The payments to be made ow thy m of 
25,000,000 francs shall not be carried mto effecy fill it 
shall have been ascertained that the Government of a 

Tuited States has adopted nu mcasates to t 
rench interests. 

‘The question was then proposed to the Minister, that 
this project of law should be printed and distributed, and 
tlie day for discussion ultimately fixed. 

This ministerial communication caused a strong and 
general sensation, which lasted for some time.—A mis- 
cellaneous discussion followed and became general, when 
M. Pelet took the tribune, Gentlemen—{said fie) the 
Chamber will readily believe, thai I do not wish to antici- 
pate a discussion on thé project which has just been sub- 
mitted by the government. I only wish 16 teqnire 


immediate printing of a document, which will not other-— 


wise be in time to enlighten our opinion. ‘The Chamber 
is aware, that besides the committee charged with the 
examimation of this subject last year, there are other ¢em- 
mittees named expressly to discuss the same question, par- 
ticularly one nominated mm 1831, and which made at that 
time a report on this important transaction. I think, then, 
that the printing of these reports should be ordered along 
with the present, that we may be enabled to examine the 
affairunder every aspect. | therefore move that the print- 
ing and distribution of the report made in 1831 to govern- 
ment mav be ordered—(seconded.) 

M. de Rigny (Foreign Mmister), In the speech of the 
Minister of Fynances it was announced that all the docu- 
meuts necessary for the elucidation of the treaty with the 
United States, should be placed before the Chamber. If 
gentlemen should require the printing of ang of these do- 
cuments, the government had uo intention of opposing 
the order. 

M. le President—1s it perfectly understood that these 
documents will be laid upon the table of the Chamber— 
and not merely before the Coumunission 7 

M. de Rigny answered in the affirmative, 


ENGLAND. 


The intelligence from London is to the evening of the 
18th. Nothing of much consequence. Joseph Hume was 
the successtul candidate for Parliament in Middlesex. In 
Scotland the elections were generally against the Con- 
servatives. The Liverpool Siandard, of the 20th (‘Tory 
paper,) says— The reaction in Ireland has been to an 
extent beyond our most sauguine expectations. The 
state of things is must gratifying, O'Connell and Ruth- 
ven have been returned, the newspapers say, by a maje- 
rity of about two hundred. This return, we have every 
reason to believe, wil! be set aside.” 

Elections in Englond-—-Vhe Liverpool Mercury of Jan. 
16, gives a list of all the Members, to that time elected. 
Reformers, £66. ‘Tories, 148 

‘The Irish Bishops of the New Parliament are the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, the Bishop of Elphin, the Bishop of 
Limerick. 

Liverpool, Jan, 16.—The state of our eonnexion with 
Frauce, is very peculiar, at this crisis; aud Imay venture 
lo predict, that should America force France into a con- 
test—the chances are pretty even that the English Foreign 
Secretary (the Duke of Wellington) would eagerly seize 
the opportunity of aiding Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
or all these powers, in picking a quarrel with la belle 
France! Louis Philippe knows this, and therefore he 
will take care toavoid the extremity of an appeal to arms. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a Ukase, continuing 
the operations of a former one through the year 1839, 
allowing the importation of coru free trom foreigu coun- 
iries in the ports and custom houses of the Black Sea, 
ihe Sea of Azoff, and the Danube. 


IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 


We learn by the Illinois, arrived at New York on 
Monday, that a few days betore she left St. Helena, the 
British ship Gen. Palmer arrived there from Canton via 
the Cape of Gvod Hope, for London. This ship brought 
papers containing an account of the death of Lord Napier, 
at Whampoa, the latter part of November—and that the 
Chinese government had restored the English trade to its 
former standing. previous to the rupture of Lora Napier. 

The papers trom the Cape of Good Hope, state, that 
the Catirees had caused much disturbance at that place. 
‘They had marched down from the interior, attacked the 
villages near Cape Town, aud killed many of the iuha- 


bitauts. 
FROM THE PACIFIC. 


We learn by the arrival of the Verwout, Lieut. Davis, 
that the new Constitution had been read and sworn to 
throughout the several States of the Republic, and that 
the country was quiet. Gen. Gamarra had fled to Bolivia, 
Chili was tranquil, but an eruption was feared at the close 
of the preseut administration. The French Minister, on 
account of some difliculty with the Government, had left 
Santiago, aud would hold no further intercourse with the 
autherities. The civil war continued to rage at Guaya- 
quil in August with little prospect of reconciliation be- 
tween the two parties. ‘The city had been afflicted with 
a sort of plague, which had carried off about 3000 inha- 
bitants. ‘he U. S. frigate Brandywine, Capt. Wads- 
worth, was at Valparaiso 22d October al! well. The 
Fairiield was at Guayaquil—the Vincennes, had arrived at 
Valparaiso and sailed for Callao—U. S. schooner Dolphin 
sailed in company with the Viucenues but put back leaky. 
—N. Y. Gaz. 

BUARD OF EDUCATION. 

The following sums were collected by the Rev. Mr, Chester 
and Mr. Reuben D. Turner, during the last summer, but 
owing to some derangement in accounts connected with these 
collections, we have nut been able ty make the ackuowledg- 
ments beture. 


Subscriptions in East Hanover Presbytery, Va. S732 00 
Boydtown, Va. . 10 60 
Lexington Church, Va. . 110 29 
Staunton, dv, do. 62 
Lewisburg, doe. do. . 116 50 
Spring Creek, do. do. 33 00 
Authuny’s Creek, du. ° 26 25 
High Ridge, do. do, ° 46 00 
Falling Spring, du. dv. 50 00 
Moumouth, do do. 2 00 
Fairfield and Timber Ridge Church, Va. 2 40 
Bethel Church, Va, 5 00 
Hebron, du. do. 229 £0 
#1393 46 

Of this sum $750 was acknowledzed 15th May, 1834. 750 00 
$643 00 


JOSEPH B. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 

The following sum was acknowledged with other Collections 

by Rev. John Mahon, Agent, im gross, in the Presbyterian, 

February 27th, 1334. We mention the particular sum for the 
satisfaction of those from whom it was received, 

Received from Presbyterian Church, Greencastle, 
Pa. Kev. J. Buchanan, per Rev. Jos. Mahon, 


PITILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


By request of the Managers of the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, a serinon will be delivered on Sunday evening next, 
[March Ist,] at 7 0’clock, in the Church at the corner 
of ‘Twelfih and Walnut streets, by the Rev. Mr. For- 
SYTHE. to the Young Men of the Institute. 

The Young Men of this city, generally, are invited to 
attend. ‘The whole of the lowee part of the church will be 
reserved fur them. 


$133 97 


CARD. 


The Managers of the Female Hospitable Society de- 
sire thus publicly to tender their thanks to the Rev. Mr. 
McCoskry, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, for the discourse 
delivered by him, at their request, last Sunday evening, 
in which he so eloquently and feelingly plead the cause 
of the sick and destitute objects of their care. 

They have the satisfaction to svate, that the liberal col- 
lection taken up on that occasion, amounted to the exact 
sum, for which the Society had aiready become indebted, 
in order to procure materials for the employment of help- 
less females, who are in a measure dependent on them 
for support. 

cP The Depository of the Society is at No. 5 Apple- 
tree alley, where may be had, at a very moderate price, 
Comfortables, Shirts, aud other articles of manufacture, 
of good quality aud well made, 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Jonathan Greenleaf, Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Seameu’s Friend Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of Fifty Dollars from the rye 3 of the Fitth Pres- 
byterian church, worshipping iu the Session House in 
Cherry street, Philadelphia, to constiiute their senior 
elder. Joseph Montgomery. a life director of said suciety. 

New York, Feb. With, 1835. 


BOSTON BOOKS. 
FLsTory of the United States, from the discovery of 
the Americau Coutinent ta the present time. By 
George Bancrott. vol. 1. 
_ Writings of George Washington. With a Life, Notes, 
and Illustrations, by Jared Sparks. ‘The Library. of 
Awerican Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks.— 
‘Fhe volumes published contain the Lives of J. Stark, C. 
B. Brown, KR. Montgomery, Ethan Allen, A. Wilson, 
Capt. J. South, and Beaedict Arnold. 
I the Boston pubhcaions, are received direct frou 
the Publishers, as soon as issued from the press. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 

The Child's Book of Bible Stomes—No. On the Fall, 
by Rev. ‘I’. Hf. Gallaudet. ‘The House Live In—Part 
Ist. ‘he Frame, by Wu. A. Aleott. the Hill, 
or the History of Samwel Woden A Story for Boys, by 
Old Harlo. “Tales and Essays, by Mrs. L. H Sigourney, 

Alltbe new Juvenile Works are received aa soou as 


published, 
HENRY PERKINS, 
139 Chesnut street, 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SONNETS. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Beneath the high and gilded eanopy, 

Cares hover stitl and boding fears molest 

Our peace and hope gsc while in quest 
Of joys that ever as we follow fly. 


Sweet sleep have they on homely bed who lie, 
‘And radely sheltered sink to fearless rest, © 
Not those by whom the yielding down is prest, 

Who court rich trappings of the Tyrian dye. 


©, then, desist, nor e’en in thought aspire, 
But tarn thy wonted steps another way, 
To tread the envied bry of 
Here is not peace, if rightly you inquire ; 
Bat, whether looks 4 words the mind betray, 
Are secret grudges or opbraidings Joud. 


e Yours its, indeed, a happy lot, 

To live beneath a shelter such as mine.” 

Thas spoke a lofty spreading pine 

To a pomegranate growing near the spot. 

+* Wire over head the bellowing storm you hear, 
Trust to my sare defence, and banish fear.” 

«I own,” the shreb replies,—* I own all this; 
Bot, if we count both what I get and miss, 
More harm by you than good is done ; 

You ward the storm, and intercept the sun.” 


Such is at times the proud protector’s aid, 
Who seems to help but keeps you in the shade. 


Say, glory, what art thou? For thee the brave 
Ww | bare to thousand foes his dauntless breast, 
Bent on a fleeting page his name to grave, 
And death itself by thee in charms is drest. 
Glory, what art thou? Ele alike is slave 
Who -wooes or wins thee, and deprived of rest; 
They who desire thee toil, and they who have, 
With fear to Jose thee are yet more anblest. 
What art thou, glory, then? <A joyless wreath 
With labour bought, a fraud concealed with art, 
With care and sweat procured, an empty breath; 
In life a mark for envy’s keenest dart, 
A flattering song sung in the ear of death: 
O, glory! bash of human pride thou art. 


Dost thou, my soul, complain 
That, while thou lovest earth, and art inclined 
For peace, yet war, and only war you find! 
These thy desires are vain, 
And much misplaced thy hope on things below: 
_ The earth, thou mightest know, 
A station is not of repose, but pain. 
The world for which you sigh 
Is full of sorrow’s weed ; 
One ill, perhaps, may die, 
~ Bat new and worse succeed : 
One billow ebbs, another flows— 
We only pass from woes to woes. 
Yet from this world of grief 
We peace and rest demand, 
And still expect relief 
At the betrayer’s hand. 
Pleased for an hour, but soon as much 
downcast, 
We find the cheat, yet worship to the last. 


Still the‘same hopes deceive, 

That honour, beauty, ‘wealth, can yield thee 
rest; | 
An idle wish, a thowght anblest ; 

The peace you sue for is not theirs to give. 
Thus one who seeks, when rack’d with pain, 
By change of posture for repose, 

Turns in his bed, but turns in vain, 

And courting rest more restless grows. 

Then cease, my troubled heart, O cease 
At last thy fruitless moan! 

Believe me, thou shalt find thy peace 
In God and Him alone. 


I call on Time, who batters down that high 
And spacious pile, to say from whence It rose ; 
No answer he vouchsafes, but onward goes, 
And spreads his pinions broader to the sky. 


Fame I invoke; O thou who lettest die 
Things only of no worth, tell what are those? 
Troubled and sad her eye she downward throws, 
Like one oppress’d who pours the deep-drawn 
sigh. 
Then, reminating, slow I turn aside, 
When on the ruined mass, with haughty brow, 
From stone to stone I see Oblivion stride ; 
Perhaps, I said, thou know’st when or how 3 
But he in low and horrid thunder eried, 
I care not whose it was, mine is it now. 


THE UNFORTUNATE CITY; OR SUCCESSIVE 
DESTRUCTIONS OF CATANIA. 

- Catanra appears, from the earliest ages to 
have been entirely built of lava, as at present. 
‘The most ancient remains, now many feet 
below the surface, are of that material ; and 
so plainly does its site seemed marked for 
the course of these destructive streams, that 
strata of lava are found to a vast depth be- 
neath the foundations of the old city. War 
pestilence, famine, earthquake, and Mount 
tna, have done their work on this devoted 
town. 

Times innumerable have eruptions devas- 
tated its territory with their fiery torrents, 
changing cultivation into a desert, annihilating 
the fruits of its fields, and leaving its wretch- 
ed inhabitants deprived of their expected 
sustenance, to suffer under all the accumu- 
lated herrors of famine. Often has that des- 
tructive scourge the plague, visited and 
nearly exterminated its population. Repeat- 
edly, after obstinate and bloody sieges, have 
hostile armies passed in triumph through its 
gates, putting this unhappy people to the edge 
of the sword, or selling them into slavery. 
Yet, as if these disasters were partial and in- 
sufficient, twice has the entire body of its citi- 
zens been expelled in mass from its walls, leav- 


ang their desolate hearths a prey to the enemy 


end the stranger ; twice has the city been razed 
to its foundations by the band of war; twice 
shaken to the ground by earthquakes, and 
twice buried beneath the burning lavas of 
Mount tna. 

1. B. C. 474.—Hiero 1st King of Syracuse, 
expelled the Catanesians in a body from 
their city, obliging them to migrate to Leon- 
tium. In their place he peopled Catania with 
five thousand Peloponesians, and as many 
Syracusans, changing the name of the town 
to tna. Fifteen years after, on the death of 
Hiero, the ancient inhabitants recovered the 
city and restored its name, Catania, which it 
then bore. 

2. B. C. 403.—Dionysius the elder again 
ejected them from their homes, bestowing the 
yacant town on his Campanian mercenaries, 
whom, seven years afterwards, he persuaded 
to remove to Leontium, which he was desi- 
rous of strengthening. On this occasion it 
is probable that the former population return- 
ed to their habitations. 

3. B. C. 121.—Catania was ruined by the 
ninth recorded eruption of Mount A&tna, 
The roofs of the houses fell in under the 
weight of the ashes and stones ejected by the 


mountain; and the whole town was buried to 


the depth of many feet. So great was the deso- 
lation, that the Romans granted it a respite 
from all imposts for the space of ten years. 

4. B. C. 39.—The city was taken and lev- 
elled to the earth by Sextus Pompeius, but it 
was soon restored with increased magnificence, 
and its dispersed inhabitants re-established, 
by the gratitude of Augustus, in whose cause 
it had suffered. 


| ger. 


5. A. D. 1144.—The lava which burst from 
tna in this year, passed in its course to the 
sea, through Catania, and destroyed a great part 
of the town. The same stream so complete- 
ly filled up the port of Ulysses, that it would 
be difficult, were it not otherwise well at- 
tested, to believe that the existence of a har- 
bour in that place was not a dream of the 
poets. 

6. A. D. 1169.—Catania was overthrown on 
the 4th of February by a tremendous earth- 
quake, which took place during a violent 
irruption of Mount tna. This visitation 
happened in the reign of William. The 
shocks were so incessant and severe, that the 
town appeared to roll from one side to the 
other, like a ship at sea. The bishop, with 
forty-four Benedictine monks, accompanied 


| by a vast crowd of the populace, was prepar- 


ing to conduct in procession from the cathe- 
dral of St. Agatha, the image of that saint, 
with the celebrated veil which the Catanese 
believe to have often miraculously preserved 
them on similar occasions, when the roof of 
the church fell in and buried them all beneath 
the ruins. Soon after, almost every house in 
the town was thrown to the earth at once, 
filling the streets with the materials, and 
overwhelming the affrighted inhabitants as 
they hurried to and fro, vainly endeavouring 
to shield themselves from the impending dan- 
More than fifteen thousand persons 
perished. Many places in the neighbourhood 
were in like manner destroyed. Aitna was 
observed to sink in considerably on the side 
towards Taormina. Ancient rivers disappear- 
ed, and others burst forth in spots before arid. 
The spring of Arethusa in Syracuse, the 
waters of which were till that period renown- 
ed for their purity and sweetness, became 
discoloured and brackish. The fountain of 
Tavi, one of the sources of Giaretta, after re- 
maining dry for the space of two hours, threw 
out for a third, waters of the colour of blood. 

7. A. D. 1234.—Catania was destroyed and 
razed to the gound by order of the Emperor 
Frederick II. The soldiery committed the 
most frightful excesses, sparing neither age 
nor sex, and butchering so many thousands 
of the citizens, that the smoking ruins of the 
town may be said to have been quenched in 
the blood of its inhabitants; so severe was 
the blow, that it remained almost entirely d>- 
serted, until the reign of Charles V., who re- 
stored it to its former splendour. 


8. A. D. 1669.—Exactly five centuries 
after its destruction by the dreadful earth- 


|quake of 1169, Catania was afflicted by 


another terrible visitation—The vast river of 
lava ejected from the newly-created Monte 
Risso was, in the beginning of June, rapidly ad- 
vancing on.the ill-fated city, setting fire to, and 
involving the whole country as it passed in a 
red cloud of smoke and flame : its devastations 
had already plunged hundreds of families in 
irremediable ruin : a roof in the town to cover 
them was all that remained; and the un- 
relenting lava having already deprived them 
of their sustenance, was on the point of ex- 
pelling them from their habitations. With a 
progress gradual, but certain and irresistible, 
it rolled onward on the dismayed and help- 
less city. Whilst the distance was yet con- 
siderable, whilst a chance yet remained of its 
course being arrested or diverted, hope and 
fear predominated by turns on the counte- 
nences of those who hurried to and fro in the 
public streets and squares to collect the 
tidings, or crowded on the house-tops to ob- 
serve the progress of the lava, varying in their 
expression as its appearance seemed favour- 
‘able or discouraging : processions were made 
to every church, vows were offered at every 


which, borne by the bishop, at the head of all 
the clergy of Catania, still hung suspended 
from the walls. But when the burning tor- 
rent, four miles in width, and sixty feet in 
height, closed upon the town, and overhung 
the ramparts, casting its frightful shade far 
into the place, incessantly detaching its enor- 
mous scoriz, and rapidly filling up the small 
interval remaining, unqualified horror sat on 


in despair, processions dispersed in disorder, 
prayers gave way to lamentations, and every 
one capable of removing, prepared for imme- 
diate flight. The shrieks of women, the 
wailing of children, the cries of men grown 
desperate with their misfortunes, arose on 
every side. Mothers with their infants in 


rents on their shoulders, fathers of families 
carrying their little remaining all, hurried to 
the gates in promiscuous confusion; whilst 
the helpless and bed-ridden, whom no filial or 
friendly hand had assisted to remove, aban- 
doned to inevitable fate, were heard in many 
of [the houses with feeble cries, vainly im- 
ploring succour. Such is but a weak de- 
scription of the scene presented by Catania, 
when a little before mid-day on the 11th of 
June, the fiery torrent egtered the town at an 
angle, near the Benedictine convent. By far 
the greatest part of the place was buried be- 
neath the burning mass; and so great were 
the vapours and smoke of the conflagration, 
that for fifty-four successive days, the few re- 
maining inhabitants of Catania, could discern 
neither sun nor stars. After traversing the 
city, and destroying where it passed, every. 
vestige of human habitation or presence ; it 


at length, with a noise that stunned and terri- 


fied the hearer to a vast distance, precipitated 
itself into the sea, the waves of which, ex- 
alted into steam by the heat, spread them- 
selves in an impenetrable mist for miles 
around. ‘The waters were discoloured and 
heated far and wide, and the fish perished in 
such numbers, as not only to afford for some 
days, sufficient sustenance to the homeless 
and destitute thousands deprived of other re- 
sources, but for months afterwards their re- 
mains were brought up by fishermen in their 
nets. 

9. A. D. 1693.—Whilst yet labouring un- 
der the effects of the last mentioned disaster, 
this afflicted city was doomed to suffer a ca- 
lamity still more dreadful, from an earthquake. 
Antonia Serravita, an eye witness, relates that 
he was travelling through Catania, when the 
day became gradually downcast, and at the 
distance of a few miles he was surprised at 
the sight of a black and heavy cloud which 
hung like night over the city ; the sea, near 
which lay his road, began to rise and overflow 
the beach, sending forth an unusual and ter- 
rific sound: at the same time tna threw up 
flames to an amazing height, and a tremen- 
dous explosion was heard, which appeared to 
Serravita louder than if all the artillery in the 
world had been discharged at once. The 
birds flew about jin evident consternation, and 


the cattle ran bellowing through the fields, 
The horses of Serravita and his companions 


shrine, and the sacred veil of St. Agatha, 


every face, the consecrated veil was withdrawn 


their arms, dutiful sons with their aged pa-. 


stopped short, and refused, in despite of whip 
and spur, to proceed, rearing and plunging in 
a frightful manner when urged on; they were 
obliged to dismount, but no sooner had they 
alighted, than they were at first thrown down, 
and then again, by the heaving motion of the 
earth, cast up at least a foot and a half from 
the ground. When Serravita arose, and 
turned his eyes towards Catania, he was 
amazed at not seeing a vestige of the town 
remaining, and in its place nothing. but a 
dense cloud of dust rising in the air. It was 
the token of destruction—the superb and 
populous Catania was levelled to the earth, 
and eighteen thousand of its inhabitants 
buried in its ruins. 

During its shocks, no one could keep his 
footing: and those who lay on the ground 
were tossed from side to side by the undu- 
lating motion of the earth, as if on the billows 
at sea: high walls were lifted from their 
foundations, and thrown into the air. Fifty- 
four cities, with villages and castles innume- 
rable, were overthrown by this frightful visi- 
tation. 

10. A. D. 1819.—Catania has been of late 
years the scene of a melancholy occurrence. 
In the spring of 1819, a violent earthquake 
took place during the celebration of the festi- 
val of San Salvadore, by which the church was 
shaken to such a degree, that the walls fell in 
upon the crowds which had flocked there to 
behold the service, burying the whole con- 
gregation in the ruins. Upwards of two 
thousand persons perished on this dreadful 
occasion. 


THE JACKALL. 


This animal is to be found in the hot and 
temperate parts of Africa and Asia, and re- 
sides in forests. It is about the size of a 
middling dog, resembling the fox in the hin- 
der parts, and particularly the tail, and the 
wolf in the fore parts, especially the nose. 
Its legs are shorter than those of the fox, and 
its colour is a bright yeliow ; whence it has 
been called in Latin, the * golden wolf.” In 
the scale of creation, it seems to rank be- 
tween the wolf and the dog; as to the savage 
fierceness of the former, it adds the impu- 
dent familarity of the latter. It may, how- 
ever, be domesticated, and it then has all the 
fondness and playfulness of the dog, with 
which it also delights to associate. In its 
wild state, its cry is a howl mixed with bark- 
ing, and a lamentation resembling that of 
human distress. These animals: never go 
alone, but always in packs of from fifty to two 
hundred. They unite regularly every day, to 
form a combination against other inhabitants 
of the forest; and nothing can escape them; 
for though content to take up with the 
smallest quacrupeds, they have courage thus 
united to face the largest. They seem very 
little afraid of mankind; but pursue their 
game to the very doors; enter insolently into 
the sheep-folds, the yards, and the stables; 
and, if they find nothing else, they even de- 
vour harness, boots and shoes, and run off 
with what they have not time to swallow. 


Ever rapacious and insatiate, they not only 
attack the living, but scratch up the new 


made graves, disinter the bodies, and greedily 
devour them, however putrescent. They also 
follow caravans and armies, to feast on the 
remains of the dead. In the uninhabited 
parts of the country, this animal frequently 
pursues during a whole night with unceasing 
assiduity, keeping up the cry, and at length, 
by great perseverance, tires down its prey. 
Its cry operates as a sort of signal to the 
lions and other beasts of prey to sally forth 
on the flying animals, and it has thus obtain- 
ed the appellation of the Lion’s Provider. 

There is another species of this animal, 
called the Barbary Jackall, or Thaleb, which 
is about the size of a fox, and one of the 
prettiest, most active, and most adroit of 
quadrupeds. It does not associate in packs, 
but always lives singly.—Purley’s Mag. 


CANALS AND THE SABBATH. 


The great increase of canals and rail roads 
will add to the difficulty of preserving the 
Sabbath from profanation. On the Western, 
or Erie canal, there are about two thousand 
boats and scows licensed to run, giving em- 
ployment to about ten thousand adults. The 
Utica Recorder says, that, 

‘ By an account kept at Alexander’s lock— 
a lock situated a little west of Schenectady— 
it is ascertained that there passed that station, 
between the 20th April and 3lst October, 
1834, a boat every fifteen minutes, nights and 
Sabbaths inclusive ; and since that period, it 
is fair to calculate, that a boat has passed 
every twelve minutes.’ 

The extent of the evil, if we look over the 
whole country, is alarming. Every new canal 
and rail road will add to it, unless the public 
can be roused to the dangers which will pour 
in upon us, when the Sabbath shall be broken 
down. The boatmen are thrown out of em- 
ploy, during the winter—and they will scat- 
ter and carry into the villages, all over the 
land, the Habits and examples of confirmed 
Sabbath breakers. Thus every section of the 
country will feel the influence of this profa- 
nation of the Sabbath—it will by no means 
be confined to the banks and vicinity of the 
canals.—Con. Obs. 


The Journal of Smyrna describes as a cu- 
riosity which had excited great attention, and 
as one of the most surprising phenomena of 
nature, an Albino, who was exhibited there. 
He is twenty-nine years old, his hair white as 
snow, and fine as silk, which falls in locks 
covering over his shoulders ; his beard, whis- 
kers, eye lashes and eye brows are equally 
white. His eyes are red as rubies, and the 
eye lid is surrounded by a white circle. Al- 
though he is near sighted, he cannot use con- 
cave spectacles; but uses those which are 
convex. He speaks with ease in French, Bn- 
glish, Italian and German. 


EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


We have seen it stated, that an Italian 
Abbe has discovered a new key to the decy- 
phering of the hieroglyphical language of an- 
cient Egypt. It is said to be altogether dif- 
ferent from that of Champollion, and preced- 
ing authors.—Southern Churchman. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


This lady is said tv be in a very declining 
state of health, a circumstance which must 
occasion deep regret to those who have de- 
rived pleasure from the effusions of her 


sweet and pious muse.—J0. 


‘sand caprices, here they obey one fixed rule, 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA. 


By an article in the National Intelligencer, 
we learn that a very interesting work is about 
to be published at Paris on this subject by an 
association of gentlemen, of which Mr. War- 
den, our former consul, is the principal editor; 
to be issued in 12 folio numbers, making 600 
pages, with splendid plates, each No. to cost 
about $7,50. This work will contain 235 de- 
signs, of the ruins of the cities of Palenque 
and Mitla in Mexico, as described by Dupaix 
and Castaneda jin their visit to these ancient 
cities, by direction of Charles 1V. 1805 to 
1807, and which valuable documents remain- 
ed among the drawings of the portfolios of 


world, until the Abbe Baradere visited there 
in 1528, and obtained them from the govern- 
ment. These designs represent ancient idols 
of granite or porphyry, pyramids, subterranean 
sepulchres, walls of hewn stone of six feet 
in thickness, colossal bas reliefs sculptured 
in granite or modelled in stucco; zodiacs and 
hieroglyphics, recalling those of Egypt and 
Indostan. In addition to these, Mr. Warden 
will describe with minuteness the mummies 
of Kentucky, the circumvallations and tumuli 
of Ohio, &c., the Indian implements, vases, 
copper axes, the sculptured rocks in Massa- 
chussetts and on the Mississippi. It is 
brought out under the auspices of Louis Phil- 
lippe. One of the most curious designs is 
the wonderful monument of Xochicalco. No 
one is more capable for this great task than 
Mr. Warden. We would recommend his word 
to all our public libraries, &c. 


MANUFACTURE OF BEADS. 

Venice is the great mart of beads; they are 
made on the island of Murano in the vicinity 
of Venice. The glass is melted as for other 
purposes, and two men take out a sinall quan- 
tity of the melted mass upon their rods and 
blow it until a rude cane s formed about six 
inches in diameter, having the rod attached 
to the apex. They then join the large open 
ends, which cohere, enclosing a body of air; 
they then run in opposite directions about 75 
feet each, forming a glass tube 150 feet long. 
This is cut up in to reds 27 inches long, which 
are cut by another set of workmen into a 
piece whose length is twice the diameter. 
They are then put into a quantity of ashes, 
formed into a paste, and kneaded up until the 
tubes are filled with ashes; they are next put 
into a sheet iron cylinder through which goes 
a crank; this is thrust into a furnace and 
heated and revolved rapidly, by which 
means the beads are softened and formed 
into globes. ‘They are then assorted and 
prepared for market. The above is com- 
piled from an article in Silliman’s Journal, 
written by one who has recently visited the 
factories and describes what he saw. 


THE DIAMOND DISTRICT OF BRAZIL. 


The condition of those slaves, whose la- 
bours furnish the costly gems which sparkle 
on the bosom or amid the tresses of beauty, 
forms a Striking contrast with that of the 
classes Whom they enrich or adorn by their 
toil. A wretched species of foud, scantily 
doled out, enables them to sustain for a few 
years the weight of their misery. Domestic 
animals, dogs, cats, hogs, are generally 
better fed, and more tenderly treated. A 
quantity of coarse maize flour, a certain pro- 
portion of kidney beans, and a little salt, 
constitute the whole of their food; to which, 
by way of luxury, a small quantity of roll 
tobacco is added; when the kidney beans fail, 
their place is supplied by some kind of ani- 
‘mal food. As very little time is allowed the 
negroes the day, they are compelled 
to dress their food on the preceding evening, 
sometitnes with no other fuel than a little 
dried grass. Being forced to remain almost 
the whole year, with their feet all day in the 
water, living on fvod little strengthening 
or nutritious, and generally cold or badly 
cooked, they are subject to enfeebling disor- 
ders, arising from the debilitated state of 
the alimentary canal. Frequently, more- 
over, they incur the risk of being crushed b 
falling rocks or avalanches of earth, whic 
suddenly detach themselves from the face of 
the precipices. ‘Their labour is painful and 
without intermission. Constantly under the 
eyes of the overseer, to snatch a moment’s 
repose is beyond their power. Nevertheless, 
such Is the wretchedness of their condition 
in the domestic or particular service of their 
owners, such the natural appetite of man for 
gain, Such the force of the most remote ex- 
pectation of liberty, that these unfortunate 
beings, hard as is their labour and badly as 
they are fed, exhibit a decided preference 
for this species of employment. ‘The money 
which they procure by secreting diamonds, 
and the hope of emancipation should they be 
fortunate enough to find a gem of a certain 
size, are doubtless the principal causes of 
this preference; but they have also other mo- 
tives. Being collected together in large 
numbers, they contrive, in spite of their 
wretchedness, to excite each other to merri- 
ment, singing in chorus the songs of their 
native land: and whereas in the houses of 
their masters they are subjected toa thou- 


and so lung as they conform to it, need fear 
no chastisement. 


PETER PINDAR. 


Thomas Paine once asserted in the pre- 
sence of Peter, that the minority, in all de- 


own principles, I carry the votej let it be 
recorded.’ 


hearty laugh, Paine retired from the pre- 
sence of triumphant wit, mortified with 
being fuiled by his own weapons.— Vermont 
Free Press. 


exclusively to the publishing business have 
issued from their press during the year past 
five hundred thousand volumes. 
Leavitt, Lord & Co. booksellers, have pub- 
lished from seventy-five to O.1e hundred 
the Museum of Mexico, and unknown to the |thousand vulumes more, and these latter 
mostly of a_ religious and all of a strictly 
moral character. [It is gratifying to see that 
the increase of books is likely to keep pace 
with the increase of business ; and provided 
all our publications are of an improving 
character, we need no better guarantee that 
our riches will not take to themselves wings 
and flee away.—N. Y. Messenger. 


mon whitening proves an effectual remedy 
against the effects of the sting of a bee or 
wasp. The whitening is to be moistened 
with cold water, and immediately applied. 
It may be washed off ina few minutes, 
when neither pain nor swelling will ensue. 


of Missouri, | came toa small Jog cabin, 
with some five or six acres under improve- 
ment surrounding the house. 
lutations were soon ended, and I found the 
occupant of this retired spot to be a man of 
the name of Rood, a Justice of the Peace in 
Gasconade county; a sectien of country well 
designated by the old woman’s graphic 
sketch of her son’s residence of “a few 
miles beyond the westward.” 
led my horse to the stable and returned to 
dinner; as he set a stool up to a large stump 
which occupied the place of a table, he said, 
with that hospitable bluntness so peculiar 
to the inhabitants of the western wilds, 
‘*‘ Perhaps, stranger, you'll set up and skin a 
tater?” 


few as a Yankee schoolinaster would in _ eat- 


another season !” 
near are your neighbours,” I asked. 


themselves. 
should be brought under the control of reason 
and religious principle. 
of warfare. 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh. ” 
why should not the work of disenthralling 
the spirit from the dominion of the flesh be 
commenced in early life? 
how can this be done? 
by kindness and gentleness seek to soften the 
tempers of their children. 
against the indulgence of passion themselves; 
and teach their children the absolute necessity 
of doing the same. 
centives to pride and the indulgence of ap- 
petite, by studying plainness in the dress of 
their children and simplicity in their articles 
of diet. 
duct that they take pleasure in gaudy attire 
and sumptuous tables, what else can they ex- 
pect but that pride and voluptuousness should 
characterise their children? 


This unexpected manceuvre raised a 


MARCH OF MIND. 
The Messer. Harpers, who are devoted 


Messrs. 


STING OF THE BEE. 
It may not be generally known that com- 


3 CROWDING. 
In one of my excursions on the frontiers 


The usual sa- 


The old man 


A good appetite wants no compli- 
ments: and in this case I think I used as 
ing a luncheon with his scholars. After par- 
taking of his bounty, I asked him how he 
liked the country, how long he had been 
there, &c. He answered, “I like the country 
well, but I am going to leave here.” ‘You'll 
go to some place more convenient for school- 
ing?” saidI. ‘No,” he replied, “No, I’m 
too much crowded—too much hampered up— 
I’ve no outlet—the range is all eat out—I’m 
too much crowded.” ‘How,” I responded ; 
‘‘ crowded! who crowds you?” ‘Why, here’s 
Burns—right down upon me—right down 
in my very teeth—stuck right here ! and then 


PROPOSALS 
For Publishing by Subscription, in two volumes 8vo. 
The whole Works of the late Rev. Dr. JOHN 
WITHERSPOON, D. D. LL. D., together 
with a life of the author, and an estimate of his 
_character as a writer and a divine, in connexion 
with a Summary History of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, from its ofigin to the death of Dr. 
Witherspoon. 
editions of the Works of Dz. Witherspoon have 
already appeared in this country. Both of these 
wére printed under the superintendence of the subscriber, 
by whom a large namber of articles which had never be- 
fore been published were collected, the various parts of the 
work atranged, and the explanatory notes written. He is 
still in possession of # considerable number of articles in 
the Doctor’s own hand writing, numbered and endorsed by 
himself, perhaps with @ view to publication. From these 
a selection will be made for the new edition; and there 
will be a republication from the Christian Advocate of a 
few short pieces, which have appeared in that work. 
It has long been thé wish of the subscriber to write | 
and publish the life of his éarly and best friend—his 
venerated teacher, courtsellor. and patron—which he 
thinks has never yet heen done, in a manner at al? 
worthy of the subject. To this he proposes to devote the 
principal part of his time for the coming year, if life and 
health permit. He does not expect that the contem- 
plated edition of the Doctor’s works, with the life pro- 
.posed, can appear in a period much short of a year—it 
is determined that haste shall not produce omissions and 
‘inaccuracies, which, in considerable numbers, mark the 
editions already before the public. ‘The price of the 
two volumes which are to comprise the numerous articles’ 
which compose the Dottor’s works, cannot now be stated 
with exactness ; but it shall not ex¢éed the amount of 
moderate profit on such a publication. 


ASHBEL GREEN. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 14th, 1835. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
Fifth street, three doors south of Market. 


HE Publication generally of the American Tract So-« 
ciety will bekept for sale at this Depository, including 


gether with their bound volumes of Standard works, com- 
prising Baxter, Flavel, Bunyan, Doddridge, Alliene, Ed- 
wards, Mather, and Keith. Alsvu Abbott’s Young Chris- 
tian, Mother at Home, Gallaudet’s History of Joseph, 
Jonah, Child’s Book on Repentance, &c. 7 
Among the tracts recently published, are Marks of 
True Repentance, Mistakes of Parents, the World, Con- 
version, Aged Penitent, Marks of Saving Faith, Harvest 
Perishing, John De_ Long, Fool’s Pence, Striking Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecy, Vistting on the Sabbath, Couviction at 
the Judgment Bar. 

In addition to the above, and for the benefit of such 
as desire to obtain a correct view of the pecular senti- 
menis which distinguish the different sects of evangelical 
Christians, the denominational Tracts, published by the 
Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian Tract 
Societies, will be found at this Depository. 

A variety of tacts in German, Frenen, Spanish and 
other foreign languages, Pocket Manuals, Heavenly 
Manna, Daily Texts, Dew Drops, Crumbs from the Mas- 
ter’s Table, Daily Food for Christiaus, Cecil and Fla- 
vel’s Gift for Mourners, Gem’s of Sacred Poetry. 

Also, Christian and Temperance Almanacs, for 1835, 
with other ‘Temperance publications, designed te promote 
this cause. 

Persons in the country or elsewhere, ordering tracts or 
other publications, will please directto A. Flint, Agent of 
the Philadelphia Tract Society. No. 14 South Fifth street, 
where donations to sustain the Monthly Distribution in the 
City and Liberties, or to aid the Tract cause in foreign 
lands will be thankfully received. 

Feb. 12 —3t. 


ABBOTT’S FIRE-SIDE SERIES. 


*PHE third volume of Abbott’s Fire-Side series, con- 
taining China and the English. | 


Cruise of the Potomac. 
Cruise of the United States Frigate Potomac round the 
world, he the years 1831—1834, by Francis Warri- 


ner, A. M. 
Theological Buoks. 

Owen’s Comple Works, Lightfoot’s Works, Lardner’s 
Works, Bloomfield’s do. Calvin’s Institutes, Bloomfield’s 
Critical Digest, Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, Howes 
Works, complete in lL vol. The works of Sherlock, Bar- 
row, and Taylor. 


on the other side I’m hampered up——they’re 
crowding to, they’re jamming me out—the 
neighbors are too thick—I’ll not stay here 
“Well Mr. Rood, how 
“Why, 
here’s that Burns stuck down here within 


fifieen miles ; and then on the other side 
they are not much farther. 
where a neighbour can come tomy house and 
go home the same day!” Poor man! thought 
I, as I left his dwelling to resume my jour- 
ney, you would not call this “ crowding” if 
your family formed one of the layers where 
six or eight live one above another ! 


never live 


But on reflection, I find there are others 
crowded” and “hampered up” as well as 
Mr Rood. 

Alexandef was sa “ crowded” that after 


conquering the world, he wept for another 
to conquer. 


Napoleon was so ‘‘crowded” in France, 


that Moscow appeared the only breathing 
place ; and when he came in possession he 
found not as much elbow room as Mr. Rood 
had. 


In our own country we are all ‘*crowded.” 


A trip of 500 miles to Pittsburg, 1100 to 
the mouth of the Ohio, and 1100 to New 
Orleans, is not ‘* outlet ” enough—-it isa 
mere morning visit. 
bia or Gulf of California are the only country 
places for a family.—-Buffalo Repub. 


The mouth of Colum- 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Children should early be taught to govern 
‘Their appetites and passions 


This life is a state 


* The flesh lusteth against the 
And 


Do any inquire, 
We reply—let parents 


Let them guard 


Let them avoid the in- 


If parents manifest by their con- 


liberative bodies, ought at all times to govern 
the majority. Peter smiled. ‘You grant 


ignorant is no more than twenty or at most 
thirty, to a hundred; consequently, the ma- 
jority of mankind are prone to error; and if 


me, that the proportion of men of sense to the | + 
Seminary, Andover, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


‘\ GRAMMAR of the New Testament Dialect, by M. 
Swart, Prof. of Sacred Literature in the Theological 


HENRY PERKINS, 
159 Chesnut street. 


we would act rightly, we ought to be guided 
by the sense of the minority. 

Peter, who had listened with great seem- 
ing attention, now mildly replied, ‘I will 
not say but your arguments are cogent, 
though not entirely convincing. As it is 
rather a subject out of my line, I will not at- 
tempt to argue the point, but merely hold 
the negative of your proposition, and leave 
it to the good company which is_ right.’ 
‘Acreed,’ said Paine, who saw himself sur- 
rounded by his admirers. ‘Well gentle- 
men,’ said Peter, with all the gravity of a 
Speaker of the House of Commons, ‘you that 
are of opinion that the minority in all de- 
liberative bodies, ought in all cases to 


] 


NEW BOOKS. 
EMOIRS of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Haunah More, by William Roberts, Esq. author of 


-‘ The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman,” 2d edition, 
2 vols. 12mo. 
of Mrs. Sherwood’s Works. 
States Frigate Potomac round the world during the years 
1831-34 embellished with engravings by F. Warrmer, A. M. 
Down the [ill, or the History of Samuel Woden. China 
and the English, or the character and manners of the 
Chinese as illustrated in the histor 
with foreigners. Abbotts Fireside Series. Magdeburgica 
Centuriatoruna, 7vo. folio edition Basil, 1559. Jerome’s 
works, 5vols. folio. 
Moore’s Commentary, 7 vols, 


Phillips on Redemption. ‘Tie 8th volume 
The cruise of the United 


of their intercourse 


Turretini Theologia, 3 vols. 4to0. De 
Brownlee’s Letters—Let- 
ers on the Roman Catholic Controversy, by Wm. C. 


Brownlee, D. D.. of the Collegiate Protestant Reformed 
Dutch Church, New York, 2d edition, revised and en- 


For sale by . 
J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


arged, 


govern the majority, please to rise in the 
affirmative.” Paine immediately rose him- 
self, and as he had foreseen, the company all 
rose inhis favour. ‘Then I rise in the nega- 
tive; cried Peter, ‘Iam the wise minority, 


who ought, in all cases, to govern your _ 
rant majurity; and consequently upon your 


Observer. 
author. 


FOREIGN CONSPIRACY 


GAINST the Liberties of the United States; the num- 
bers of Brutus, originally published in the New York 
Revised and corrected with notes by the 


d for sale by 
Just received an Or EN RY PERKINS, 


No. 159 Chesnut street 


German Books. 
Just received a very large and complete assortment of 
the German Classical Wurks, for sale low. 


Sunday School Books. 


Just received in addition to the former stock, a large 
assortment of Sunday School Library Books. 


JOHN C. PECHIN, 
No. 13 south Fourth street. 


| GUTZLAFF’S CHINA. 

S* ETCHES of Chinese History, ancient and modern, 
illustrated by a New and correct Map. By the Rev. 
Charles Gutzlaff. Abeel’s China; Memoir of Hannah 
More, by Roberts, in 2 vols ; Young Ladies Book of Piety ; 
Mrs. Sherwood’s Works, 7 vols. Church Harmony, con- 
taming a selection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes; Barnes’ 
Notes on the Gospels; do. do. on Acts, do. do. on the 

Romans, and the new works generally. For sale by 

ALEXANDER TOWAR, 
19 St. James street. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY CHRONICLE. 


a particular account of the proceed- 
/ ings of the Western Fureign Missionary Society, 
aud a general view of the transactions of other similar 
institutions. Vol. III. January, 1835. No. 1. 

Published monthly, under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Subscriptions Fifty Cents per annum, to go to the gene- 
ral use of the Institution. Subscriptions received at the 
Theological and Classical Bookstore of 

J. WHETHAM, 
22 south Fourth street. 


COUSIN CLARA, 


|S gps the seque] to Ellen Carrol. This story is de- 
_ signed to show how the single principle of Christian 
Charity proves a perfect, unfailing guide of feeling and 
cunduct. Price 18 cents. 

THE WISE KING. From which we may learn to 
love wisdom, and to avoid the ways of all vain and fool- 
ish persons. Price 8 cents. 

STORY OF ABIJAH. Price 8 cents. 

Just published by the American Sunday School Union, 
146 Chesnut street; where is constantly for sale, a large 
assortment of Juvenile Books, suitable for Families and 
Sunday Schools—at low prices. 

cetera “ae are received to the new volume of the 
Youth’s Friend, just commenced, at 25 cents, Also, 
the Sunduy 


FRESH TEAS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


moe Subscribers, a few month’s since, reduced the 
prices of their Teas, and they are now enabled to 
make another reduction by their late favourable pur- 
chases. They can confidently assert that their Teas are 
equal in flavour, and sold at as low prices as any in the 
city. The last supply just received, via New York from 
Canton, are of a very superior flavour, and they respect- 
fully invite their customers and the public to call and ex- 
amine them. 
Also, NEW YORK CANAL FLOUR, so justly es- 
teemed by housekeepers, for sale at the Temperance 
Grocery Store N. W. corner of ‘Tenth and Race streets. 


PALE SPERMACETI OIL WINTER STRAINED 


Journal, at $1 per year. 


Recently received, some of the best New Bedford 
Oil, which will be sold by the barrel or gallon at the 
lowest prices. Also, sperm, mould and dipt candles, 


N. W. corner of 10th and Race streets. 


SCOFIELD & Co. 


JOHN V. COWELL 


AVING taken his Son, Henry R. Cowell, into Part- 
the business will be conducted under the 
rm o 


JOHN V. COWELL & SON, 


Who have on hand, and regularly import from Ireland, 
4-4 & 7-8 Linens, Sheetings of every width, Damasks, 
Diapers, &c. &c. in cloths or by the yard, froin fine to 
the most superior. All of which they believe to be in fa- 
bric and bleach equal to any imported. Always on hand, 
principally of their own importation a large assortment of 
Furnishing Dry Goods, of descriptions suited either to the 
most plain, or most splendid establishments. Also, a ge- 
neral assortment of Staple Govds, all of which they will 
either sell at Wholesale or Retail, on reasonable terms. 

South west corner of Chesnut and Seventh streets. 


SUMATRA COFFEE. 


FOO BAGS Sumatra Coffee, a very superior arti- 
cle for family use, being preferred by nine- 


tenths of our customers to the best Mocha or Java Coffee. 
Price by the bag 12 cents, or smaller quantities, 124 ceats. 


ALSO—JUST RECEIVED, 
100 Bags of Coffee, equal in flavour and goodness to 
Mocha. or any other Coflee, price 12} ets. per Jb. 
ALSO—200 Bags, comprising Mocha, Old and New 
Java, Liberia, Manilla, Jamaica, St. Domingo, Rio, 
Laguyra aud Maracaibo Coffee, of best qualities, and at 
the lowest prices, by the Bag, or at Retail. 


PALE LAMP OIL. 
They have also just received a large supply of 
very white and briihant Fall and Winter Lamp Oi), 
of superior quality. Aud as they are detetermined not to 
retail any except frst rate oil, they respectfully invite a 


ial of it, 
BALDWIN & COLTON, 


No. 2444 Market st. south side, above 7th,and 
S$. W. corner of Dock and 2d streets. 


the regular series of Tracts, which now amount to 313, to- _ 


for sale at the Temperance, Grocery, and Tea store, 


fa 
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